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Arr. L—THE WONDERFUL NATURE OF MAN. 


Scrence, as it has to do with the world of Nature, unfolds 
to our view, in every direction, objects and scenes of sur- 
passing interest. Each different province of knowledge is 
found to embrace a whole universe of wonders, in some 
sense, within its own separate bounds. "Whoshall pretend 
to set limits to the grand significance, in this way, of As- 
tronomy, of Geology, of Chemistry, of Natural History in 
all its divisions and branches? Nay, who may pretend to 
exhaust the full sense of any single object or thing, included 
in these vast fields of scientific research? The relatively 
small here has its mysteries of wisdom, its miracles of pow- 
er, no less than the relatively great. Vistas of overwhelm- 
ing glory, stretching far away in boundless, interminable 
perspective, open upon us through the microscope and tel- 
eseope alike. Every drop of water shows itself to be, in 
the end, an ocean without bottom or shore. The flowers 
of the field, the leaves of the forest; the worm that crawls 
upon the ground, the insect that sports its ephemeral life 
in’ the air, all, all are telling continually—in fall unison 
with the everlasting mountains, with the rolling waves of 
the sea, with the starry firmament on high—the endless 
magnificence of God's creation ;‘the music of earth rising 
up everywhere, like the sound of many waters, responsive 
to the music of the spheres, and echoing still forever, in 
universal triumphant chorus, The hand that made us is divine. 
In whatever direction our eyes are turned, under the guid- 
ing light of science, above, beneath, around, we are met 
with occasions for adoring admiration, and may well be 
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led to exclaim with the Psalmist : “O Lord, how manifold 
are Thy works! In wisdom hast Thou made them all ; 
the earth is full of Thy riches.” 

In the midst of all these wonders of Nature, however, 
it is easy to see that the central place belongs to Man him- 
self. This indeed is plainly signified to us by the Mosaic 
account of the Creation, in the first chapter of Genesis ; 
where the different parts of the world are represented as 
coming into existence in a certain order and course; each 
lower stage opening the way always for a higher, and one 
part of the process leading over. continually to another ; 

until all is made to end at last, on the sixth day, in the for- 
mation of Adam—as though the whole work previously 
had been concerned with the preparation simply of a fit 
platform or theatre, on which he, the last sense and crown- 
ing glory of all, was to be finally ushered into being. On 
which account, moreover, a new special solemnity is thrown 
around his advent, a sort of heavenly circumstance and 
pomp, showing forth sublimely the greatness of the occa- 
sion. All else being complete, and the “preliminary ar- 
rangements of creation brought forward in order to this 
point, there follows as it were a pause in the process; and 
then the voice of God is heard once more: “ Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness; and let them have 
dorainion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over the cattle, and over all. the earth, and over 
every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth.” Man 
thus is declared to be something higher and greater than 
the whole world of nature besides, He is the head of the 
natural creation. All its mysteries and glories culminate 
at last in his person, and find here only their full signifi- 
cance, their proper conclusion and end. 

The actual structure of the world, as it unfolds itself con- 
tinually. more and more to the observation of science, is 
found to be in striking agreement with this ancient repre- 
sentation of the Bible. Itis plainly a single system through- 

- out, subject everywhere to the presence of a common law, 
pervaded. universally by the power of a common idea or 





thought, and reaching always, with inward restless nisus, 
toward a common end. The inorganic is in order to the 
organic. The crystal isa prophecy _of the coming plant. 
Rising continually from lower to higher and more perfect 
forms of existence, the whole vegetable world: serves to 
foreshadow, in like manner, the sphere of animal life above 
it. This again is an upward movement throughout, an 
ever ascending series of types and forms, reaching always 
toward an ideal, which on to the last it has no power to ac- 
tualize, but can faintly prefigure only as something far 
more exalted and far more glorious than itself. The or- 
ganic order comes to its rest ultimately in Man. He is the 
true ideal of the world’s universal life, the last aim and 
scope, we may say, of the whole natural creation.' He is» 
the fulfilment of all its prophecies, the key to its mysteries, 
‘the exposition of its deepest and most hidden sense. 

‘As being then, in such view, the last, full sense and mean- 
ing of the world, Man necessarily represents to us its main 
interest and glory, and must be more worthy of our regard 
than all it offers besides to our contemplation. It can be 
no extravagance to say, that his existence and presence in 
the system of nature set before us the greatest and strangest 
‘part of its wonderful constitution—a fact, which surpasses 
in significance, and transcénds in interest, all its other 
phenomena and facts combined. Man is an object im- 
measurably more lofty and grand, in the universe of God’s 
works, than the towering hills, the swelling seas, or the 
-stars even, that look down upon him from their infinite 
distances in the calm, blue vault of heaven. He ranks 
higher in the scale of creation. He embraces in his being 
more stupendous realities, profounder mysteries, wider and 
far more enduring interests. Well might the Hebrew 
Singer cry out, overwhelmed as it were with the contem- 
plation of his own nature: “I will praise Thee, O Lord ; 

- for I am fearfully and wonderfully made: marvellous are 
‘Thy works ; and that my soul knoweth right well.” Yes, 
of s truth, fearfully and wonderfully made. The declara- 
_tion applies in full foree to the entire being of Man. He 
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is to be gazed upon, with a sort of trembling admiration, 
first of all, in his simply physical nature ; still more so, after- 
wards, in his intellectual nature ; but most of all, finally, in 
his moral nature—where only, at the last, the full bound- 
less significance of his life, and along with this, the whole 
terrible sublimity of it also, may be said to burst complete- 
ly into view. 

L Look at him first in his simply PuysicaL NATURE. The 
human body offers itself to our consideration at once, as 
the greatest and most finished work of God in the outward 
world. When we compare it with .other natural objects, 
there is none which can be said to be equal to it, or like to 
it, either in conception or in actual execution and effect. 

_ §8o under a merely anatomical view. The more closely 
and carefully we study its conformation and stracture, as 
they are laid open to our observation by the dissecting 
knife—its framework of bones, its muscles and tendons, 
its nerves, its curious apparatus of the senses, its organs of 
action and motion, its marvellous dispositions and arrange- 
ments of stomach, lungs, heart, brain, the perfection, in one 
word, of all its parts, and their most admirable fitness for 
their several purposes and ends—the more deeply and 
thoroughly shall we be made to feel, that taken altogether, 
even in this dead mechanical tight, there is indeed nothing 
so absolutely wonderful and complete, in the whole range 
of nature besides. 

But the case becomes of course still stronger a great 
deal, when we pass from anatomy to physiology, and fix 
our attention not simply on the mechanism of the body in 
a state of rest, but on this same mechanism animated and 
set in motion everywhere by the powers and forces of life 
itself, working by it, and through it, for the accomplish- 
ment of their proper ends. Such a sphere of wonders is 
here thrown open to our contemplation, as may be easily 
seen at once to leave far behind, in significance and inter- 
est, all that can be brought into comparison with it under 
any like physical form. Vastas the powers of nature may 
show themselves in other quarters, grand as the scale of 
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their action may be, and however much of strange, amaz- 
ing mystery may seem to enter into their processes, they 
bring after all no such results to pass anywhere, as can be 
said to match in any measure what is going forward con- 
tinually in the living constitution of the human body. © — 

What, for example, is the chemistry of nature, its dark 
mysterious processes going forward always in the deep 
places of the earth, its laboratory of wonders in the air and 
in the sky—where the winds are born—where the clouds 
come and go—where rain, snow, hail, lightning, and tem- 
pest issue continually from the same awful womb ; what ié 
all this, we say, im comparison with what is taking place 
every day in every such living body, by the process of di- 
gestion and assimilation ; through which, all sorts of for-# 
eign material are received, in the shape of food, into the 
stomach, wrought silently into blood, and converted out of 
this finally into the very substance of all the different parta 
of the system—meeting thus its perpetual waste with per 
petual renovation and supply. 

What is the ocean, with its world-embracing circulation 
—its waters lifted into the air, borne in every direction by 
the clouds, made to descend in showers upon the earth, 
gathered into streams, and poured at last through mighty 
rivers back again into their original bed; what is “this 
great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping innumer: 
able, both small and great beasts,” where the ships go, and 
where leviathan is made to play; what is the whole of it 
at last; in all ite greatness, over against that wonder of 
wonders, the human heart, with its tidal flow of blood kept 
up day and night, and year after year, through the arteries 
and the veins 1 

What is the action of the winds, which come no one cat 
tell whence, and go no one can tell whither, now fanning 
the earth in gentle zephyrs, and now sweeping over the 
face of it in hurricanes and storms, penetrating’all things, 
purifying all things, stirring all things into motion and 
life ; what is the action of the winds, we ask again, in thie 
outward view, compared with the proper breath of life in 
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man, received through - his nostrils, and made to fulfil its 
unresting twofold my by the marvellous economy of 
his lungs ? 

Or the still moreeubile forces of electricity and magnet- 
ism, as they are found to be constantly and powerfully at 
work everywhere, through the universal realm of nature, 
or as they are made to perform miracles, at the present 
day, in obedience to the will of science and art; what are 
they, under either view, in comparison with the brain of 
man, and its dependent system of nerves, extending with 
infinite ramification to all parts of the body, and causing 
the whole to be filled at every point, and through every 
instant of time, with the unity of a common life? 

@ It is true indeed, that these physiological wonders them- 
selves come before us, to a certain extent, on the outside 
of man’s nature. They belong to the animal world in gen- 
eral. Here too the phenomena of sentient life, upheld and 
carried forward by organs and functions strangely adapted 
to its use, challenge in every direction our profound ad- 
miration. Bodily senses are here, vital activities, powers 
of digestion, secretion, and self-reparation, blood coursing 
through arteries and veins, the curious play of lungs, and 
the working more curious still of nerves and brain. Many 
animals seem even to surpass man, in particular aspects 
and features of their organization. He is excelled by some 
in strength ; by others, in speed ; by others again, in special 
forms of natural art and ingenuity. Some have a more 
quick and acute sense of hearing ; others a far more keen 
and wide reaching vision. In all directions around him, 
they show themselves qualified and fitted for modes of ex- 
istence, which are for him impossible altogether. B_t all 
this detracts nothing in the end from the proper superiori- 
ty of his being, even in that merely physical view with 
which only we are now concerned. For it is easy enough 
to see, that any points of advantage which may seem to 
belong to other animal organizations hold only in single 
subordinate particulars; going thus to show the compara- 
tively partial and narrow order of their life; while in any 
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whole view, considered either singly or collectively, they 
fall short, immeasurably, we may say, of the full propor- 
tioned harmony and perfection of the human body. Their 
completeness in all cases is something relative only, the 
dim foreshadowing of something higher and greater than 
itself, 4 defective onesided approximation at best to the 
idea of the absolute under some entirely different form. 
Thus do these organizations, in fact, give glory to the body 
of man from all sides, doing homage to it as being far 
more honorable than themselves, and proclaiming it to be, 
what it is in-truth, the complement and crown of the whole 
physical creation. 

. In this view, it is not in virtue of his spiritual . natare 
simply, that man is to be considered the end and consu 
mation of the present world. As a physical system, it 
comes to its conclusion, first of all, in the organization of 
his body, through which alone it can make room for his 
presence under any higher form. Toward this grand final 
result, accordingly, all its processes may be said to reach 
and struggle from the beginning ; while the universal or- 
der of things, as they now stand, finds here also its proper 
meaning and full central rest, through‘all time. Even the 
vast geologic periods, which are supposed to have gone be- 
fore the creation of the world in its present form, are not 
shut out from the foree of this rule. Through all its pre- 
cious, grand, and mighty cycles, the history of the earth, 
as it remains still written in the rocks, was one long course 
of preparation for what it was brought to be finally, in be- 
ing made a fit abode for man ; and the signification of its 
manifold forms of life, its successive worlds of animated na- 
ture— rude, imperfect, and often monstrous as they were— 
lay mainly in this, that they served to anticipate and pre- 
figure in their way, through the ages, the living order of 
the world as it is now, and so looked through this contin- 
ually to the advent of man himself, by which, in the ful- 
ness of time all was to be conducted at last to its proper 


. This is sufficient to show, what small -aceount is to be 
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made of mere outward powers or magnitudes in nature, set 
over against the living person of man. He stands before 
us, intrinsically greater, in “his bodily organization itself, 
- than all the geologic creations, which served so many ages 
beforehand to prepare the way for his coming. They 
were in order to him throughout; and in such view could 
be only of secondary and subordinate rank, as compared 
with him, in the scale of creation. We need not wonder 
then, if the whole world, in its constitution, be found own- 
ing and confessing his superior dignity in the same way. 
The forms and processes of nature converge from all sides 
toward man as their grand centre, and gather themselves 
up finally in his person. He is the world concentrated, 
solidated, reduced to its last most comprehensive unity. 

1 its elements and forces come together, we may say, in 
the wonderful constitution of his body; which becomes in 
this way a microcosm, the world in its inmost essence, re- 
flecting and showing forth continually the sense of what it 
is in its widest macrocosmic view. Man unites in himself 
thus the powers of the whole creation around him. All cos- 
mical influences stream into him and through him. ° Fire, 
earth, air, and water, mingle in his composition. The ma- 
jesty of his nature, in such view, towers above the everlast- 
ing hills. Winds, cloud, storms, voleances, and earth- 
quakes, do homage to his presence, proclaiming it to be 
something greater than themselves. The broad ocean of 
life, spread out in the animal world beneath him, rolls to- 
ward him, in like manner, its universal tribute of respect. 
Reptiles, fishes, birds, and four-footed beasts, join in seek- 
ing his presence and heralding his praise. He is said, in- 
deed, actually to travel through all these orders of existence 
in his embryonic state, beginning with the lowest conforma- 
tion, and passing up through the highest finally into his 
own proper human shape ; a process, that involves in every 
case, a resumption or new taking up, as it were, of the life of - 
the world in its lower forms—curiously repeating in this 
way the original work of creation, and verifying in the most 
striking manner the idea of its organic oneness and whole- 
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ness, as we have it so graphically represented in the old 
Mosaic record. 

Among all the works of God in the. world, then, there 
is none which may be considered comparable, in dignity 
and perfection, to the human body. How could it be oth- 
erwise, if nature was to become in this form the shrine of 
intelligence, the organ of thought, the dwelling place of 
free, self-conscious mind? Must it not, for any such pur- 
pose as this, be raised into its highest state, and wrought 
into its most perfect mould, so as to be made as nearly as 
possible analogous and conformable to the quality of that 
superior life, with which it was to be so mysteriously con- 
joined? Must not the temple of the soul, in the midst of 
the natural world, be so framed and ordered, as to be, eve 
in its own merely physical constitution, more honorabie 
and glorious than the whole world of nature besides? The 
primacy of man in the world, the propersovereignty of his 
nature, is not a prerogative belonging to him through his 
soul only ; it comes into view most immediately, and first 
of all, in his body also. That of itself proclaims him at 
once monarch and lord of creation. His erect form, his 
countenance lifted heavenward, the harmony and symme- 
try of his parts, his firm walk, his commanding port, his 
spiritual aspect, the lightning of his eye, the moral thun- 
der of his voice—all announce his imperial distinction, and 
authenticate his titlé to universal reverence and respect. 

One other thought here we have no right to pass by, as 
going to show, beyond all -that we have yet said, the in- 
comparable excellence and worth of the human body. God 
has put infinite honor upon it, through the mystery of the 
Incarnation. “Tu ad liberandum suscepturus hominem,” 
the Church singa in her grand, old Ambrosian Hymn, 
“non horruisti Virginis uterum.” The Word became 
flesh, and was made in the likeness of men! Simply to 
state this awful fact is enough, in the present connection. | 

IL. Wonderful and glorious as man may be, however, in 
his physical constitution, his mere bodily organization— 
either considered in itself, or viewed. in its relations to the 
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world of nature on the one side and the.world of mind or 
spirit on the other—he is found to be a great deal more 
glorious and wonderful stillin his IvrELLECTUAL NATURE. 
Nature is in order to Mind. All ber productions. and 
processes look toward this continually, in the way of gen- 
eral direction, as their common end. It is as though 
thought or intelligence lay bound and imprisoned in her 
mighty empire of laws and forms, and were forever strug- 
gling to rise by means of them into the clear, full possess- 
ion of its own life. We have seen already how this uni- 
versal order comes to its conclusion physically in the hu- 
man body, showing it to be thus the summit and crown of 
the natural creation. But that first conclusion is itself 
only in order to another and far higher end, the revelation 
of the human soul in the world as a new order of existence 
altogether. Nature eulminates in the physical constitution 
of man, just because she can rise no higher in her own 
sphere, and there at last, if ever, must come into commu- 
nion with free self-active mind. This it is which consti- 
tutes in fact the perfection and dignity of the human body, 
that it stands so nearly related to the world of mind in its 
whole conformation, and is so eminently fitted to become 
the organ and medium of its presence in the world of na- 
ture. Here, accordingly, the necessary complement of the 
body, and the last full meaning of the world, are reached at 
the same time in the knowing and rea8oning soul of man ; 
in rising to which, however, nature must be regarded as 
transcending herself, efflorescing as it were into a higher 
life, and so finding her end in another system of existence 
altogether. . 
' Grand.and magnificent, beyond the power of language 
to express, is the epiphany of Mind in this way, pouring 
its effulgence over the dark face of nature. It is equiva- 
lent in truth to the rising of a new sun in the universe, far 
more glorious than that which rules the day in its com- 
mon form. When God commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness in the begiuning, dispersing the deep night of 
chaos, and opening the way for its transformation into a 
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world of order and beauty, it was after allan imperfect 
symbol only of what took place in a higher form, when 
“the Lord God formed Man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life,’’ causing him 
to become thus, through his own inspiration, a rational 
and intelligent soul. It was as if the whole work of crea- 
tion, in its previous form, had been suddenly flooded with 
fresh heavenly light, and kindled into new sense. For 
such in truth is the mysterious relation, which mind, as it 
lives and reigns in man, sustains through all time to the 
outward material world. In a profound sense, it may be 
said actually to make the world, imparting to it its whole 
form and meaning as it now stands. Not as if the system 
of nature had no existence, on the one side of man’s intel. 
ligence and thought. It has a being of its own, we believe, 
apart from all such apprehension. But what that is, we 
can never either know or guess. It offers to our contem- ~ 
plation nothing better than thick, impenetrable darkness. 
In such view, it is for us as though it did not exist at all. 
To become real for us, in any way, the world must not only 
be ; it must come into us also in the way of knowledge ; 
and the forms of this knowledge, in the nature of the case, 
can be imparted to it only by our own minds. It is for us, 
therefore, only what it is miade to be through our intelli- 
gence itself, and nothing more. Not only so; but we must 
say the world itself is made for this- mode of existence— 
what it comes to be by entering into the types and moulds 
of actual knowledge—as its only true and full perfection ; 
so that, short of this, it must ever be a rude and unformed 
mass, carrying in it no right sense, and representing no 
proper reality whatever. Thus it is that the whole world 
is literally brought out of darkness into marvellous light, 
and reduced at the same time to full order and form, by 
the power of intelligence made to bear upon it through the 
mind of man. In the waking of consciousness, all nature 
may be said to wake together with him into new life. It 
takes shape everywhere in conformity with his perception 
and thought. It shines, and blooms, and sings, in obedi- 
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ence to the magical authority of his spirit. It lives, snd 
has its being—such phenomenal being as we know it by— 
only in the orb of his mind. - 

We have seen before, that the physical ereation centres 
in the human body; and that this may well be dignified 
with the title of microeosm, for this reason, as gathering up 
into itself finally all the forms and forces of nature in its 
larger view, and so representing in smal! compass its uni- 
versal sense. But what is all this, in comparison with the 
centralization that is here exhibited to us, in the constitu- 
tion of the human soul? By this emphatically it is, that 
man becomes in the fullest sense a living microcosm, taking 
up-into himself the very being of the great and mighty 

oes around him, and so reflecting and showing forth the 

1 sense of it, as it is not possible for it to be known in 
any other way. The vast, the manifold, the multitudinous 
in nature, is not simply reduced here to’ relatively small 
bounds, as in the other case; it is brought down to abso- 
lute unity, and so made to pass away entirely in another 
order of existence altogether. In sueh view, the micro- 
cosm is more-than the macrocosm—the world intelligible 
than the world diffused and spread abroad in space ; sinee 
it is wholly by the first alone, that the latter can ever be 
at all, what it seems to be in any such outward form. Here, 
therefore, mere physical bulk and force, set over against 
the being of man, shrink into still greater insignificance 
than before. Are not mountains and seas, bellowing thun- 
ders, roaring cataracts and storms, comprehended truly in 
his spirit, and made to pass through it, in order that they 
may be for him either outward or real? Why then should 
he stand aghast before them, and not feel rather in them, 
and by them, the yet more awful grandeur and overwhelm- 
ing vastness of his own nature. Mind is infinitely greater 
than all that is not mind, enlarge the conception of this as 
we may. It towers above the whole material creation. It 
outshines the stars. Itis.a force more active and powerful 
by far, than that which bears along comets and planets in 
their course. Thesun itself, in all its majestic splendor, is 
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an object less high and glorious, than the soul even of an 
infant, carrying in it the latent power of thought, the un- 
developed possibility of reason. 

We have spoken of the physical action of the brain, as 
something greatly more wonderfel than that of the most 
subtle forces in nature under any different form. But what 
is this in its turn, when we. come to: compare it with the 
activity of thinking itself, which, however it may depend 
upon the working of the brain, is yet not that simply, 
but another order of force and energy altogether? Thought 
is more free than air, more penetrating than fire, more ir- 
resistible and instantaneous in motion than lightning. It 
travels at a rate, which causes the velocity of light to ap- 
pear sluggish and slow. It traverses the earth, and sweeps, 
the heavens, at a.single bound. In the twinkling of an 
eye, it passes to the planet Saturn, to the sun, to the star 
Sirius, to the utmost bounds of the universe. 

We have spoken of the circulation of the biood, as some- 

thing more fearfully grand than. the waters above the fir- 
mament, and the waters under the firmament, revolving 
continually through the heart-resembling ministry of oceans 
and seas. But what isall this to the mystery of‘conscious- 
ness—that bread, unfathomable sea in the human spirit, 
which serves to set in motion all its activities and powers, 
out of whose depths all knowledges proceed, and into 
whose bosom again they,continually return ! 
Every faculty of the mind isa subject for admiration, 
from mere sensation up to the use of reason in its purest 
and most perfect form. The images of conception, the 
reproductions of fancy, the new combinations and grand 
creative processes of the imagination, the operations of 
judgment, the intuitional apprehensions involved in the 
power of ideas—time would fail us, to speak of them in any 
way of particular detail; but what realms of interest, what 
worlds of thrilling wonder, do they not oRdeut eqan to 
our view ! 

Let.any one consider only for a moment what is contin- 
ually going forward within us, in the familiar process which 
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is known to us by thename of memory. Nothing so simple, 
it might seem, at first view ; and yet, the moment we stop 
to think of it, nothing more profoundly mysterious and 
strange. Images and thoughts are continually entering the 
consciousness of the mind, and then disappearing from it 
again, as though they were entirely lost. But they are in 
fact only buried, and hidden away, in the secret depths of 
the mind itself, so as to be capable of being resuscitated, 
and called back again, whenever their presence may be re- 
quired ; and in this way they are in truth all the time coming 
and going, appearing and disappearing,:in our ordinary 
thinking. What we hold in our intelligence thus is only 
in small part ever contained in our actual consciousness, at 
_ any given time. By far the most of it is in us always un- 
der a latent, slkimbering form. And yet all enters intoour 
spiritual being, is truly part of ourselves, and goes to make 
up continually the proper contents of our personality. But 
' “what a marvel this is; that so much of our knowledge 
should be in the mind, and yet out of mind, at the same 
time ; that our sense of self should hold joined with it in 
this way such a vast multitude of conceptions, thoughts, 
and ideas, such a whole world of past experiences and af- 
fections, which nevertheless are in general as much unper- 
ceived as though they did not exist at all, and only come 
into view occasionally and transiently, ever rising and ever 
sinking, ever entering and ever departing—an endless suc- 
cession of vanishing forms, in what remains. throughout 
after all the indivisible, unbroken unity of one and the 
same consciousness. To stand on the shore of such an 
ocean to:look forth on: its broad, boundiess expanse—to 
send the imagination down among the secrets that lie 
‘buried, far out of sight, in its dark and silent depths-——may 
indeed well produce in any thoughtful mind an overwhelm- 
ing sentiment both of astonishment and awe. There is 
neither heighth nor depth, nor show of vastness and sublim- 
ity under any other form, in the simply physical world 
that may bear to be placed in comparison with it for a single 
moment. 
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- The case swells upon us into its full significance, only 
when we come to ask, Can that which has once been in the 
‘mind, so as to be part and parcel of its cousciousness, ever 
80 pass out of it again as to sink into everlasting oblivion ? 
Some thoughts, we know, return upon us readily and easi- 
ly in our ordinary experience, lying as it were near at hand 
to usall the time ; others are recalled with more difficulty, 
as having got farther out of reach ; while others again, the 
largest class of-all, seem to have sunk like lead in the 
mighty waters, to be remembered by us no more forever. 
‘But who will pretend.to distinguish here, between what 
is still within the reach of memory, and what has become 
for it. thus as though it had never been ?. Who will under- 
take to say at what point of time, or under what terms and 
conditions otherwise, that which has once been the prop- 
erty of the spirit, in the way of thought, shall be so sun- 
dered and alienated from it as to pass irrecoverably and 
entirely out of its possession? The grand wonder is, how 
the past should return at all, and become thus the matter 
of present consciousness and knowledge—a thing past and 
yet present at the same time; that it should do so after a 
short interval, or do so after a long one, would seem to be 
in the case a distinction of no material account. If the 
power of memory may bridge in this way the chasm of an 
hour, why not with equal ease the oblivion of a year, or 
the dark void of a thousand years? We know in fact, that 
what has thus slumbered in us through long periods of 
time does often wake up within: our consciousness at 
last, in the most surprising manner, In old age especially, 
nothing is more common than such a resurrection of long 
- buried images and thoughts. In many cases, the circum- 
- stances and experiences of childhood and early youth, after 
being forgotten for scores of years, are so restored to mem- 
ory again as to seem only of recent date. Persons recov- 
ered from drowning have said, that in the middle state to 
which they were brought between life and death, a whole 
. world of such buried recollections seemed to pass before 
them in panoramic vision. We have been told of others, 
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who, in circumstances of extreme danger, falling from a 
precipice for instance, or exposed’to the jaws of death in 
some like violent way, have had their whole past lives, as 
it appeared, brought back upon them with a sort of instan- 
taneous rush. Who, in view of such cases, may presume 
to limit the possibiljties of memory? ‘And who that thinks 
of it may not well be filled with amazement, rising even 
to terror itself, in considering what is involved for himself, 
in the awful abyss, which is found thus yawning before him 
eontinually in the depths of his ownsoul? 

HL. But it is in his Monat NaTURE most of all, that Man 
comes before us finally in the full terrible sublimity of his 
being—* fearfully and wonderfully made,” beyond all the 
wonders of creation under any different form. 

There is a close, necessary connection, of course, between 
the moral and the intellectual. Reason and Will, thought 
and action, flow together, and as it were interpenetrate each 
other continually, in the constitution of the mind. There 
ean be no act of intelligence without volition ; and there 
ean be no exercise of velition without intelligence. Still 
thinking and willing are not the same thing; and there is 
fall room, therefore, for distinguishing between the intel- 
léctual nature of man as based upon his reason, and the 
moral nature of man, as based upon his will. It is easy 
enongh to see, moreover, that the relation is of such a kind 
as to place the moral nature, in point of dignity and worth, 
above the intellectuab. If it be asked, where the economy 
of the mind is to be regarded as coming to its main end, 
its grand ultimate purpose and meaning, the answer must 
be, in that part of itwhich is represented to us by the idea 
of the will. Thought is rightly in order to action; knowl- 
edge in order to freedom. The practical reason is geeater 
than the speculative reason. Truth in the understanding 
must become truth in’ the will also, if it is ever to be cituer 
spirit or life. 

We have seen already, that the human mind is in fact 
the revelation in the world of a new order of existence alto- 
gether ; a ‘result, which serves to satisfy and fulfil the uni- 
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versal sense of the physical creature, struggling up to it 
through all its realms of existence, and that might seem to 
be thus, in one view, the last product of this process itself; 
while it is yet plein, that in reaching it nature is actually 
varried beyond itself, and met, as it were, in its own sphere 
by the power of a higher life, descending into it from above, 
Gonsidered as the mere passive counterpart of nature un- 
der a spiritual view—the mirror simply of its multitudi- 
nous forms, the echo only of its manifold voices and sounds 
—such a manifestation is .indeed wonderful in the highest 
degree. .: But the full force of the wonder comes into view, 
only when we look beyond this, and see the mind.to be at 
the same time a fountain of power, a principle of free spon- 
taneous action, in its own nature, not only open to imprea- 
sions receptively from the world around, but capable. also 
of working back upon the world again, and aa it were over 

it, in the most original and independent way, This 
is the idea. of the: Will... 

‘There is no power or force like ityander any other forma, 
in the system of creation. Physivally considered, the world 
is & constitution carried forward in the way of inward, set- 
tled and fixed law, causes producing effects continually, and 
effects following causes, with a certainty which admits of no 
variation or exception.. The whole process, in such view, is 
necessary, blind, and unfree. So in the sphere of mere life- 
less matter; so in the sphere of vegetation; and so in the 
sphere also of animal life. The actions of animals .are 
determined absolutely .by influences exerted upon them 
from without, through their natural appetites and. in- 
stincts. Neither is the. case different with. the . animal 
nature of man, in itself considered... This likewise stands 
conngcted with the physical world by organic relations, 
which involve the same kind of subjection to its laws that 
is found to prevail in lower spheres. . Appetite, . desire, 
inclination, passion, in man, are in this view, so far.as their 
original form ia concerned, Tesponses simply to spoon 
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however, is the conjunctionin which these forms of merely 
nataral life are set. with a power above nature in man, 
which may indeed lend itself to their service in a base pas- 
sive way, but whose rightful prerogative jt is rather to rale 
them always in subserviency to its own ends. This power, 
the practical reason—the will in its proper form—is a0 
agency that serves merely to carry into effect, what has 
deen made necessary by the working of causes going be- 
fore. If that were the case, it would at once lose its die- 
tinetive character, and be nothing more at last than the 
continuation of nature itself, undera new sublimated and 
vefined form. But the very conception of will implies and 
involves the contrary of this. It is, by its very constita- 
tion, a self-determining power. It is no blind, necessary 
force, like the laws of nature, but a free, spontaneous ac- 
tivity, which knows itself, and moves itself optionally its 
‘own way ; giving rise thus to a whole universe of relations, 
interests, actions and systems of action, which but for sueh 
origination could have no-existence whatever, and which, 
showever it may be joined with the constitation of nature, 
‘and. made to rest upon it im some sense as a basis, is nev- 
ertheless in fact a new. world altogether of far higher and 
far more glorious character. 

Let +t beconsidered. oily, Gor 4 moment, whattbia Agper- 
physical economy—the moral world as distinguished from 
‘the world of nature—is found to comprehend and contain. 
It comprises in itself all the powers, functions, and opera- 
tions of mind ; the thinking of men ; their purposes.and 
aims ; their affections, emotions, and passions; their acts 
‘of whatever kind, whether inward only or extending out 
4nto the surrounding world; the full unfolding and putting 
forth, in one word, of ali that is involved in their spiritual 
‘being. In it are embraced, at the same time, the idea of 
society, the order of the family, the constitution of the State, 
‘the organization finally of the Church ; all social, political’ 


ception of education and history ; being made‘up maialy in 
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fact, not so much of present experiences simp!y at any giv- 
en time, as of a whole world rather of past experiences, 
eonsolidated together, and handed forward contianally 
from one generation to-another. What a mass of materiah 
accumulated in this way through. ages, goes to.form the 
_ proper ethical life of civilized nations-—the historical sub- 
stance, we may call it, of their nationality—strangely treag- 
ured up in their language, their inatitutions and laws, their 
manners and customs, their traditions and hereditar7 mem- 
ories of the ancient past. Among animals their is no edu. 
cation, and no history. The ideas.are purely ard exelo- 
sively human. They belong only to the world of intelli, 
gence and freedom. 

abmaaatimahilie aiimerds pmneitiantde 
independence of all outward constraint, its power to origi- 
nate action in its own way. This freedom, however, forms 
only one side of its marvellous constitution. Under anoth- 
er view, it is just as much bound by the force of 
law, as the constitution of matter iteelf. The only. differ. 
ence in the two cases is, that in nature the law carries itself © 
into effect as it were by its own foree, while in the moral 
world it cannot go into effect atall, unless by the free 
ehoice and consent of the will itself which it thus necessis 
tates and binds. The necessity, to prevail at all, must pass 
into the formof.freedom. But this does not detract in the 
least from the idea of its authority and foree. The diatine- 
tion serves only, in truth, to clothe it with greater dignity 
and-glory. In this view, the‘law of nature, in all its gen- 
erality and constancy, is ee eden 


ence of the second; Some ench thought seems te have 
been in the mind of the ancient Pealmist, when he was led 
_ to exclaim: “Forever, OQ Lord, Thy word is settied-in 
heaven! Thy faithfulness is unto all generations; Thoa 
hast established -the earth, and it abideth.”” How 

have been made to feel at times, in the same way, the sense 
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of God's glorious moral government mirrored upon - ress 
from the contemplation of the natural world. - 

“There ‘are two things,” the celebrated - 

Kant was accustomed to say, “ which I can never sufficient- 
ly wonder at and admire—the starry heavens above me, 
and the moral law within me.” The thought is at once 
beautiful and profound ; for there can be no more fitting 
image, in truth, of the grandeur and sublimity of this in- 
ward law, than that which is offered to our gaze in the si- — 
lent, tranquil, ever during majesty of the stars. 

- Along with the presence of the law again, in this depart- 
ment of our being, comes into view what is in some respects 
the most wonderful part of our whole nature, the power 
with which we are so familiar under the name of con- 
science. As a necessary-and binding rule for freedom, it 
lies in the very conception of the moral law, that it should 
be able to assert its presence, and make its authority felt, 
in the mind itself, and not be brought near to it merely in 
the eharacter of an outward and foreign force. And thus 
it is in truth, that the will is found to be actually autonom- 
ie, affirming and laying down in one direction the very 
rule, which it feels itself called upon to obey in another. 
Not as if it could be supposed actually to originate the law 
in this way, according to its own pleasure. That would be 
& monstrous imagination, subverting the whole idea of 
morality. The will does not make the law ; but still it is 
through it alone, that the law comes to any positive legis- 
lation in the soul. In no other way, can the-full force of 
the categorical imperative, Thou shalt, be brought fairly 
home to its consciousness. What a strange spectacle, then, 
we have exhibited to us here. Two forces in the same 
mind, transacting with oneanother in such solemn person- 
al way. Here the will commands ; while there again the 
very same will is required to obey. Nor is that all. The. 
power that legislates in the case, goes on also to sit in judg- 
Ment on its own conduct, and then to execute sentence 
upon itself according to the resalt of such trial. Obedi- 
ence brings at once selfapprobation, and is followed with 
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peace. Disobedience’ leads just as certainly to self-con- 
demnation and self-inflicted pain. Such is the terrifi¢ 
mystery of conscience—the knowing of God brought into 
mari’s knowing of himself, and made to be thus an ineep: 
arable part of his proper spiritual being and life. — i 
- - We'conclade the whole subject with the obvious reflec 
tion, that the richest and ‘most interesting field ‘of science 
for man, is that which is offered to him in the constitution 
of his own person, and especially in the constitution of his 
person under its ethical or moral view. The world may be 
worthy of our thoughts and studies, in its other aspects ; 
but it ean be properly so, atall times, only as it is studied, 
under such aspects, with full regard to what must ever be 
considered its last central interest in the form now stated. 
No wonders of the simply outward creation, no mysteries 
of mere nature, can ever signify as much for us, as the 
world we- carry about: with us’ continually in’ our own 
being. 


Lanéaster, Pa. ti? J. W. N. , 





. Ant, IL—THE APQSTOLIC COMMISSION. 


THE incarnate Son of God lived and died for the good of 
men. His, entire life was sacrificial—pre-eminently so His 
death. The spotless victim, offered upon the cross, was at 
all-sufficient ransom for the sins of the world. “Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a 
curse for us.” “The atonement was full and:complete; bat 
1ts application to the redemption of the world ‘was yet to 
be'necomplished. Jesus Christ would not leave the work 
unfinished: Prior to’ His ascension, He made provisidn 
for the snccessfal prosecution’ of His médiatorial work, in 
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the establishment of the Church, the appointment of its 
holy ordinances, the institution of the ministry, and its 
prospective investiture with official power and a 

The great commission was given to His chosen dieciples 
by the risen Redeemer, and subsequently confirmed and 
sealed to them in the baptism of the Holy Ghost (Acts 1: 
8 and 2: 1-4). Jesus came, and spake unto them, saying, 
* All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth; go 
y®, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
ame of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you : and, lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world— Ament” © (Matth. 28 : 18-20.) 

' The general official authority thus given by our Lord to 
His apostles and their suceessors, includes several partieu- 
lars: the mediatorial dignity of Jesus—the great commission 
itself, springing out of this supreme authority—and, the 
promise of Christ, attached to the eommission, and neces- 
sary toa. successful prosecution of the ministerial work. 
Instead of taking up and discussing these points separately, 
in the order here given, we propose to develop the sense of 
the entire commission, ina series of consecutive proposi- 
tions. We observe, 

1. That Jesus Christ, as Mediator of the New Covenant, 
claims for Himself supreme power and dominion. 

Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, all power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth. The word “pow- 
er,” as here employed, is to be taken in its widest and most 
comprehensive sense—including every thing necessary to 
the mediatorial government of the world. It is aceord- 
ingly said to be “given” unto Him—given or delegated 
for some specific purpose. It does not, in this peculiar 
sense, belong to Him naturally and of necessity. Nor was 
it given to Him particularly as the “ Son of God ;” for, as 
such, He is “ heir of all things,” and consequently in ~ 
session of all divine perfections: nor was it 
Him, even in a figurative sense, simply “Son ne 
man ;” for, as such, He could not safely ren im & 
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limited, lower and rationalistic sense, a power and author- 
ity so boundless and far-reaching. This.supreme power 
was given Him, as Mediator of the New Covenant—Jesns 
of Nazareth—the God-man—crucitied, and risen, and ex- 
alted to the right hand of the Majesty on High, and 30 con- 
stituted Redeemer of the world, and “Head of the Church,” 
This view of the subject we shall find abundantly confirm- 
ed by the clear and uniform testimony of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. 

Already in the Old Testament we find occasional descrip- 
tions of this glory—glimpses of the Redeemer’s majesty 
and grace. He is there represented as being “ fairer than 
the sons of men,” and “higher than the kings of the earth.” 
The loftiest and most sublime inspirations of the ancient 
bards, prophets, and men of God generally, are to be traced 
to an overwhelming sense of this divine majesty of Israel's 
coming Prince !—“Then,” says David, “Thou spakest 
in vision to thy Holy one, and saidst, I have laid help upon 
one that is mighty : I have exalted one chosen out’of the 
people. My faithfulness and my mercy shall be with Him, 
and in my name shall His horn be exalted.” Isaiah cele- 
brates the coming glory of-One whose name should be call- - 
ed “ Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Ever- 
lasting Father, and Prince of Peace—of the increase of 
whose government and peace there should be no end. 
And Daniel, in one of his splendid visions, saw One, loom- 
ing up before him “ like unto the Son of man,” and “ there 
was given unto Him dominion and glory, and a kingdom, 
that all people, and nations, and languages should serve 
him: whose dominion is an everlasting dominion, and 
whose kingdom shal] not be destroyed.” In the expres- 
sive language of Solomon, He ie “the cHIEF among ten 
thousand.” , 


When we come to the New Testament, we find these 
evidences of Christ's mediatorial dignity and power con- 
stantly inereasing, both in number and distinctness. His 
conception was by the Holy Ghost—the power of the Most 
High overshadowing the Virgin. His birth was announced 





by a convoy of angels. At His baptism, the Holy Ghost, 
ander an expressive symbol, visib!y descended upon the 
Redeemer and consecrated Him to His holy office; and a 
Voice, coming from the excellent glory, said ; “‘ This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” The same pub- 
lic testimony was given Him on the Mount of transfigura- 
tion ; and also, substantially, at His death upon the cross. 
He was “declared to be the Son of God, with power, by 
His resurrection from the dead ;” and His ascension to 
heaven impressed the seal of Divine approbation upon all 
previous testimonies, and ‘constituted Him both “ Lord 
and Christ.” Peter tells us that He was exalted tobe a 
Prince and Saviour, to give repentance unto Israel and re- 
mission of sins.” And Stephen, the first martyr, when in 
peril of life, “saw the heavens open, and Jesus standing at 
the right hand of God.” Of Him Paul says, that He is the 
“ blessed and only Potentate;” and the beloved John, ina 
still more glowing description, says that “ He has on His 
vesture and on His thigh this name written: KING or 
KINGS AND LORD OF LORDS.” 

Such are the testimonies, which abound in the word of 
God, as to the mediatorie] dignity of Jesus Christ. That 
these exalted powers and prerogatives belong to Him as 
the glorified “Head of the Church,” is clear from what 
Paul says: “That God hath set Him at His own right 
hand, in the heavenly places, fer above all principality, and 
power, and might, and dominion, and every name that is 
named, not only in this world, but also in that which is to 
come ; and hath put all things under His feet, and gave 
Him to be the Head over all things to the Church, which 
is His body, the fulness of Him which filleth all in all.” 
This passage is so clear and forcible, that it requires no 
comment. In his Epistle to the Philippians, the same 
Apostle tells us, that, “ being in the form of God,” Jesus 
“thought it not robbery to be equal with God, yet made 
Himself of no reputation, but took upon Him the form of 
a servant, and was made in the likeness of man ; and, be- 
ing found in fashion asa man, He humbled Himself, and 





became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross ; 
wherefore God also hath bigbly exalted Him, and given 
Him a name which is above every name ; that at the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth ; and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glo- 
ry of God the Father.” And again, in a different connec- 
tion, he says of the Redeemer, that He is the “‘ Head of the 
body—the Church,” and the “ beginning—the. first-born 
from the dead, that, in all thiugs, He might have the pre- 
eminence ; for, it pleased the Father, that in Him-should = 
all falness dwell,” for the reconciliation of the world unto 
Himself, by the “ blood of His cross.”’ - 

Such, then, being the supreme. power and dignity of Jer ; 
sus Christ, He teaches further, 

2.. That, as Head of the. Church, ‘and in, virtue, of His at 
preme power and dominion, Genieh gave ennrartocionite the o- 
les and their suceessors. 

* All power is given unto. mein Heaven ond in Earth, 
go ye, therefore,” &. The commission is based expressly 
on the authority, ‘given’ and the powers vested in Him 
as Head of the Church, of course, including in it, and guar- 
anteeing to the Apostles all that He Himself possessed, in 
so far as this was either communicable, or necessary to the 
suecessful prosecution of the ministerial work. It is so 
with all official documents or investitures. . They guaranty 
to the recipients all the powers, rights, and immunities, 
over which the giver has any,contyol, and in so far as they 
relate to the accomplishment of the objects contemplated. 
Otherwise an investing with official authority would|be of 
no practical use or account. The case requires a commis- 
sion which really and in fact guaranties and confers the ne- 
cessary powers and prerogatives. 

With these preliminary remarks, let us proceed to in- 
quire: What is, and what is not, included in the apostolic 
eommission. I shall of course. adduce only a few of the 
= testimonies which refer to this interesting subject... 

_ As the Father hath sent me, EVEN 60 send L you,” says 
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Christ; “ And when He had said this, He breathed on them, 
and said unto them: reeeive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose- 
soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; and 
whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” Such was 
the formal investiture of the Apostles with the ministerial 
office and its solemn prerogatives. And, as neither the 
Apostles, nor any of their successors after them, ever pos- 
sessed or even claimed to possess, in and of themselves, 
power to remit sins ; it follows, that this power, whatever 
it be, is delegated and guarantied to them and their suc- 
" cessors, in office, only as ministers of Christ, acting under 
His commission, and in exact accordance with the terms 
of that commission. This power resides in Christ only and 
' exclusively, and is dispensed by Him to his chosen instru- 
ments, in such measure and way as may best accord with 
His sovereign will and purpose. This is indicated in His 
breathing upon them, and saying to them prophetically : 
“ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” ‘in the light and power of 
‘whose agency only the duties of the ministry can be duly 
and efficiently discharged. 
' This fall and final ‘investiture took place after His res- 
urrection and shortly before His ascension to heaven, and 
finds its completion, formally, in the words of the great 
commission. - But, as in all other important cases, so here 
also, we have prospective intimations or preliminary parts 
of the solemn investiture already long before His death and 
resurrection. Thus, in His reply to the celebrated confes- 
sion of Peter, He says : +“ Upon this rock will I build my 
Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it ; 
and I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heav- 
en; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be 
bound in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, 
shall be loosed in heaven.” Such is the Saviour’s lan- 
guage to Peter. That it does not belong to Him exclu- — 
sively is clear, from the repetition of the same words, sub- 
stantially, to all His disciples afterwards, in such a way as 
to show that the entire Church, in all ages, was equally in- 
‘terested in this power, delegated to:her legitimate office- 
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bearers. In giving directions relative to the exercise of 
Church discipline, and the binding nature and deep solem- 
nity of all such disciplinary acts, as were performed in the 
name of Christ and according to His word and will, He con- 
eludes in this remarkable manner: “ Verily, I say unto 
you, whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, ‘shall be bound in 
heaven ; and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, shall be 
loosed in heaven.” Then, in order to show that such acts 
are precisely of the same nature and force, morally, as if 
He Himself had performed them, He proceeds thus: 
“ Again, I say unto you, that if two or three of you shall 
agree on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it 
shall be done for them of my Father which is in heaven ; 
for where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” 

“The keys of the kingdom of heaven,” as referred to 
above, signify and represent the official prerogatives of the 
Christian ministry—the power to preach the Gospel and 
exercise discipline—even as “‘ keys” have been, in all ages 
of the world, the appropriate symbols of official station and 
authority, and, the delivery of keys to any one, the formal 
investiture of the person with the office, civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal, and with all its varied powers and resources. This 
idea is brought out very strikingly in a passage relating, . 
-prophetically and symbolically, to our Savicur Himself, 
and deseribing thus His own investiture with the mediato- 
rial office. “I will commit thy government into his hands,” 
says God concerning Eliakim, “and he shall be a father to 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem and to the house of Judah. 
And the key ‘of the honse of David will I lay upon his 
shoulder ; so he shall open, and none shail shut; and he 
shall shut and none shall open.” ‘This language the Re- 
deemer applies to Himself (Rev. 3:7) expressly to indi- 
cate His supreme power and authority; and with such 
power—power to kill and power to make alive, (2 Cor. 2: 
15-16) instrumentally at least—with such power the Lord 
Jesus prospectively invested His chosen disciples, when 
“He breathed on them, and said: Receive ye the Holy 
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Ghost;" and, on the day of Peritecost, this promised power 
from on high came upon them in “ tongues of fire,” and 
qualified them to preach in all the world with divine ener 
By and ’suceess “ the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 

«1 It may possibly be said: This is a tremendous power to 
be comntitted to the officers of the Church! Grant that it 
is a tremendous: power; but what of that? It is clearly 
and undeniably given to the Heralds of the cross—the 
* ambassadors for Christ.” Besides, we may ask, What 
would their effice be worth without such powers and prero- 
gatives? What is a civil or any other office worth, unless 
it secures and guaranties to the incumbents the necessary 
powers effectually to execute the office and accomplish the 
work which the office contemplates? And we ask again, 
what is the Christian ministry worth, practically, and 
‘ what'can it ‘accomplish, without such plenary power’ as 
we have shown and’proven to have been given or dele- 
gated by Christ to His Apostles, and their successors in 
office ? Our high calling and awfully responsible work 
is to save souls, by bringing them into a’ vital relation to 
God through Jesus Christ. For the accomplishment of 
this super-human work, we need super-human power and 
influence. And, blessed be God, we have (and by right ought 
to have) power guarantied to us, in our great commission, 
effectually to accomplish the important ends contemplated 
in our high and holy calling; and no man, who is either 
ashamed, or afraid, to owir and assert it, when necessary, 
is fit for the ministry! Paul thought and acted far other- 
wise. He eherished far nobler views respecting his office 
and its power to. accomplish good! “TI am not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ,” says he, “for it is the power of 
God unto salvation fo every one that believeth—to the Jew 
first and also to the Greek.” “He gloried in‘his high call- 
ing. “I magnify mine office,” he exclaims in another 
connection ; and, in view of its solemn responsibilities, he 
says: “ Our sufficiency is of God.” On the ground of its 
lofty and excellent. character, he claims for himself and 
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others, in the eacred office, proper respect and obedience in 
the Lord. “Let. man ge ‘account of us as of the minis: 
ters ‘of Christ, an stewards of the mysteries of God.” On 
the same general ground also he solicit@for himself and 
his “eompanions in the kingdom and patience of Jesus 
Christ” an unprejudiced hearing. | Itisa “ministry of re 
conciliation ;’’ and, becawse God hath “ committed unto us 
the word of reconciliation,” he says, we are “ambassadors 
of Christ ;” and for this reason, feel authorized and bound 
to urge men to become “reconciled to God.” Solemn and 
responsible trust; “for we are unto God a sweet savor of 
Christ, in them that. are saved, and in them that perish. 
To the one we are the savor of death unto death ;.and to 
the other the savor of life unto life: and who is sufficient 
for these things ?” 

Such is the Christian tainteiry with its dread powers ond 
responsibilities. It comes directly from Christ, and con- 
templates the redemption of the world. Hence we learn, 

8. That this commission authorizes, and requires, of the Apos- 
tles and their successors, to teach or make disciples of all nations- 

“ Go ye, therefore, and teach,” i.-e., bring into the school 
of Christ and under His authority, “ all nations.” From 
the deep solemnity of the ministerial office it will be read- 
ily inferred, that the end or object to be accomplished by 
it must be of primary importance; and so it is found to be 
in fact. “It is nothing less than the spiritual conquest of 
the world—its reduction under the authority of Jesus 
Christ. The commission extends to the whole human race 
—to “all nations,” and to each individual of all nations— 
to “ every creature.” In connection with the original call, 
extended to the Apostles, the Saviour, with evident allu- 
sion to their former occupation, said: “IF will make yon 
fishers of men."” When, on 4 subsequent oceasion, He 
sent them forth on a kind of first missionary tour, He in- 
deed restricted their labors “to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel ;” but in the great’ commission, given after His 
resurrection, A, there is no such restriction : on the contrary, 
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He requires them expressly to go and disciple all nations;” 
or, as Mark has it, who wrote for the Gentiles, ‘“ Go ye 
into all the world, and preach my Gospel to every creature.” 
' The universality of thie commission, and so of the min- 
istry itself, is brought out very strikingly in our Lord’s 
conversation with the disciples just before His ascension to 
heaven. They asked Him, saying, “Lord, wilt Thou at 
this time restore again the kingdom to Israel?’ To this 
inquiry He refused to give them a direct answer, bat as- 
sured them that they should receive power after that the 
Holy Ghost was come upon them, saying: “ Ye shall be 
witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and 
in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” 
This universality, however, refers not only to all places, na- 
tions, and ages, but includes also all individuals of every 
age and condition of life, i. e., “every creature ’—both 
young and old—just as the great commission itself was 
found to do. It teaches by implication, the membership 
of CHILDREN, as well aa of adults, in the kingdom of Christ. 
_ To substantiate this assertion, let us look, in the first 
place, at the conduct of our Lord Himself,, He positively 
declares He “came not to destroy the Law and the Pro- 
phets, but to fulfilthem.” The ancient Law, however, not 
only allowed and provided for, but absolutely required, the 
membership of ati—both young and old—who came with- 
in the circle of its covenant mercies. “I will be a God 
unto thee and thy seed after thee,” was the explicit decla- 
ration of our covenant God and Father. - Jesus Christ, in 
strict accordance with this great principle, did, actually and 
in the most engaging manner, recognize the membership of 
little children in. the “kingdom of heaven.” As such, He 
encouraged them to come unto Him, took them up into 
His arms, laid His hands upon them, and blessed them. 
The very nature of God’s kingdom also requires that it 
should embrace all and cover thus the entire ees of our 
‘focial human life from the cradle to the g 
ive is the covenant of God in hist, 
ne and no ait dither of any 
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man’s life. Andit: is equally.as firm.and abiding as it is 
comprehensive and broad—“ in all things well ordered and 
eure.” In His interview with Zaccheus, our Lord said; 
“This day is salvation come to this house” —ramity. Why 
to the family of Zaccheus ?—-“‘ because he also is a son of 
_ Abraham,” and therefore sacred to,.God “ with all his 
house.” This idea of infant. membership comes out stil] 
more fully in Christ’s interview with the Apostles after 
His, resurrection, when He said. unto Peter: “Fup my 
umes,” No wonder, then, that the commission should se 
’ run as to include “all nations” and “every creature.” 
_ Did the A so understand it? Most assuredly they 
did! In the very first sermon preached by Peter, at Jeru- 
salem, after having received ‘ power from on high,” He 
had occasion to insist on this truth, and to base upon it an 
exhortation to repentance “in the name of Jesus C 
with an assurance of pardon and of the “ gift of the H 
Ghost,” saying: “ The promise is unto you, and to your 
children ’—the Jews and their offspring, “and to all that 
are afar off ’—the Gentiles and their seed. So also, on the 
occasion of his first sermon among the Gentiles, in the 
house of Cornelius, the Apostle gathered into the fold of 
Christ an entire family—parents, children, servants ; all, it 
would seem—presenting thas an epitome of the Church 
universal, as Taylor observes. So the apostle Paul, with 
like views of the great commission, introduced into the 
Church of Christ entire families—such as that of Crispus— 
of Lydia—of the Philippian Jailor—of Stephanas, and oth- 
ers! The same fact also appears in the writings of John, 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved ’”—where he addresses, as 
mamphere of the Chamb, the “ little children,” as well as 

“young men” and “ fathers.” From him, as the last of 
the Apostles and most beloved of all, descended to the 
primitive Church the universal practice of treating as mem- 
bere the tender lambe ef the flock, because they were bap- 
tized into the “ sasnm,”- and bare about in their body the 
dying of the Lord Jesus.” 

From what has now been said, it will not be difficult to 
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see what course ought to be pursued in reference to this mat- 
ter. Our own firm conviction is that not a’ more impor 
tant daty rests upon the ministry than’ that of first “ disei 
pling” these “little ones” of the flock, and then taking 
care ofthem. “ FEED my LamBs,” says Christ ; and 
who will dare to neglect this solemn charge ? Whenever 
the infant members of the family are given over to the 
world, the hope of pastors is gone, and- little or nothing 
can be accoraplished for the cause or kingdom of Christ. 
The first impressions are always the deepest and most 
abiding. A neglect in infancy affects the whole life; and 
yet this subject is but lightly esteemed by many—by some 
basely despised. Quite different is the spirit that breathes 
in the ancient fathers of the Church. They felt the extent 
‘and force of their commission, as ministers of Christ, and 
acted accordingly. Irenzevs tells us that “Jesus became 
an infant, to‘sanctify infants—a child; to sanctify the age 
of childhood—a youth, to become an example to the young 
—aman,to redeem men.” He passed successively through 
all these different stages of human life that He might save 
all, - Our duty is to follow Christ—to imitate His excellent 
axample—to embrace with a loving heart, and treat, as 
heirs with us of the “grace of life,” both young and old— 
+o welcome the tender infants of the Church, as well-as the 
middle-aged, and the hoary-headed sires venerable for the 
multitude of their days, and crowned. with a diadem. of 
glory ! 4 
The meaning, force, and extent of the apostolic commis- 
sion is evidently nothing less than this. It contemplates 
the redemption of att. Hence, alse, we are to receive into 
the school of Christ, among other’ the tender iambs of the 
flock; and our Lord teaches, in the most explicit terms,‘ 
4: ‘That this introduction into the school of Christ, or “disoip- 
ling of all nations,’ is to be accomplished. by baptism in “the 
_name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”’. 
' Go ye, therefore, and teach—disciple—all nations, bap- 
tizing them. Baptism is the divinely appointed meane_of 
initiation into the kingdom of God. -Paul tells us that.we 
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are saved ‘“ by the washing of regeneration and renewing 
ofthe Holy Ghost.” This is in perfect. accordance with 
the saying of Christ Himself: Exeept a man be born of 
water'and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God.” In the time: of Christ and his: apostles no other 
way of becoming members of the Church and heirs of life 
was ever imagined; nor was any one ever regarded asa dis- 
ciple who stood aloof from the covenant and Chureh of 
God. Church-membership and salvation were always and 
inseparably connected in the minds of the apostles and 
their Lord. “If any man willbe my discipie,” says Christ, 
“let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
me.” And we may easily see what is implied in this sebf- 
denial and assumption of the cross ; for Christ says : *‘ who- 
soever shall be ashamed of me and of my -worde, of him 
will the Son of Man also be ashamed, when He shall come 
in His own glory, and in His Father’s and of the holy aa- 
gels.”” “He that isnot with me, is against me”—* whose- 
ever, therefore, shall confess me before men, him will I also 
confess before my Father which is in Heaven; but whose- 
ever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny before 
my Father which is in Heaven.” Te confess Christ is to be 
baptized into His death, and follow His blessed example ; to 
deny Him, is to refuse submission to the order of grace. ' 
The necessity of baptiem, as the means of entering into 
the kingdom of Heaven, is as we have seen, thus expressed 
by our Lord: “ Verily, verily; I say unto you, except'a 
man be born of water and of the Spirit, be cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.” On this principle He always 
acted in gathering disciples unto Himeelf. Baptism is the 
“sign -and seal” of the New Covenant, the door of admis- ~ 
sion to the Ohurch, and the only divine and sure pledge of 
pardon and eternal -life. In ‘Luke (7: 29-80,) we have 
this remarkable saying of our Lord : “And all the p 
that heard him, and the publicans, justified God, 
baptized with the baptism of John ; but the Pharisees and 
lawyers rejected the counsel of God against themselves, — 
being not baptized of him.” According to this passage, 
laa 
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baptism, or rather we should say a cheerful submission to 
baptism, was a justifying of God—a recognition of His 
suthority—a sanctioning of His plan of mercy; whilst a 
refusal to be baptized was virtually a rejection of God’s 
eounsel and of all the manifold blessings offered in the 
covenant, whose “sign and seal” it was! Thus much is 
_¢learly implied ; and, that baptism looked to something bet- 
ter and more enduring than a mere formal connection with 
the kingdom of God, and a bare sign of its tendered bless- 
‘ings, is clear from the fact that even John’s baptism 
was “for the remission of sins’’—the first and most 
fundamental blessing included in, and guarantied by, the 
covenant of grace. It brought the subjects of it into a sa- 
- ving relation to God, and sealed to them “ the sure mer- 
_cies of David.” No wonder, then, that Jesus commission- 
ed His apostles and their successors in office, to go “and 
-make disciples of all nations, by baptizing them in the 
-name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
- Let us see how the Apostles understood this part of their 
_commission. . Did they follow. the instructions of their 
Lord in the sense now given? If so, it will fully establish 
the correctness of our view. During our Saviour's life and 
personal ministry, they, as His representatives, did make 
djsciples—many disciples—by baptizing them, as appears 
from the gospel of John (4: 1, 2), where it is said, that 
‘Jesus made and baptized more disciples than John ; 
though Jesus Himself baptized not, but His disciples,” 
This was prior to the Saviour’s death and resurrection. 
But we must look for illustrations of the nature and import 
of their commission, as interpreted by them, subsequent to 
its being delivered to the Apostles. At the close of Pe- 
ter’s Pentecostal sermon, some anxiously inquired: “Men 
and brethren, what shall we do!” Peter answered: “ Re- 
pent, and be baptized every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
_ gift of the Holy Ghost "—the special token of God's cove- 
nant merecy—“for the promise is unto you and to your 
- children, and to them which are afar off, even as many es 
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the Lord our God shall call.”" Who were these ?—“ Elders” 
—* children ”—* sucklings ” (Joel 2: 16); and how shall 
they come to the “remission of sins,” and a participation 
in “the gift of the Holy Ghost ?”—Through union with 
the Church, by baptism in the name of Jesus Christ. He 
exhorted the penitent Jews to save themselves from the 
doom of the unbelieving multitude. “Then they, that 
gladly received his word were baptized ; and the same day 
there were added unto them about three thousand souls.” 
On the same ground did Paul—the penitent—proceed and 
become “ obedient unto the faith,” when exhorted by An- 
anias to arise and be “baptized” and “wash away” his 
sins, “ calling on the name of the Lord.” He himself also 
baptized individuals and entire families, whom he thus in- 
troduced into the covenant of God—calling baptism “the 
washing of regeneration,” by means of which, in connec- 
tion with “the renewing of the Holy Ghost,” we are 
“saved.” Peter compares it to the salvation by water in 
the days of Noah—“ the like figure whereunto even bap- 
tism doth also now save us.” And John speaks of an 
“unction from the Holy one,” with evident allusion to the 
grace of baptism—an unction or “anointing ” in the light 
and power of which the disciples were to “know all things.” 
This anointing or christening “abideth”’ in the saints as 
an enduring under-current and basis of eternal life—it be- 
ing the “earnest of the Spirit,” or the “sealing with that 
Holy Spirit of promise,” of which Paul speaks, and not to 
“grieve” which he so earnestly exhorts believers ! 

Here then is the Scriptural view of baptism and its rela- 
tion to human redemption. ~ Of the covenant of grace it is 
the divinely appointed sign and seal—the ordinance by 
means of which our filial relation to God is permanently 
sealed, and we are introduced into the Church and king- 
dom of Christ—receiving that “Spirit of adoption,” by 
which we cry: “Abba, Father”—by which also we are 
“sealed unto the day of redemption.” Such is evidently 
the order of grace ; “for ye are aut the children of God by 
faith in Christ: Jesus,” says the Apostle, “for as many of 
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you as have been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ.” 
It becomes us, therefore, earnestly to insist on the impor- 
tance of baptism—its necessity to Christian discipleship 
and to a participation in the Church and covenant of God, 
outside of which there is ordinarily no salvation. Especially 
ought pastors to solemnly urge upon Christian parents the 
duty of bringing their children to the baptismal font, there 
to consecrate them wholly and believingly to God, as the only 
safe and divinely authorized way to pardon, peace, and 
eternal life! : 

The eminent position, which baptism occupies in the or- 
der of grace, would seem to require a corresponding sys- 
tem of religious training afterwards; and accordingly the 
terms of the great commission teach, 

5. That those, who have been thus initiated into the kingdom 
of God, should be carefully instructed in the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the Gospel of Christ. 

“ Teaching them to observe ail things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” The construction shows that “ teach- 
af ” is a continuation of “ baptizing ”"—inseparably joined 
. to it, and necessary to complete the full idea of discipleship. 

Baptism takes the penitent and their children, and con- 
ducts them into the sanctuary; teaching continues the pro- 
cess of their incipient salvation. Sacraments and the word 
—the Gospel in act and in speech—go together. The 
new order of life, whose foundation is laid in baptism, is 
taken up, continued, and consammated by instructign—in 
connection, of course, with the Holy Supper, prayer, and 
the other means appointed for this purpose. The disciple 
—made such by the sacramental act—is perfected by the 
Gospel, as read, or taught, or preached—“ being born again 
by the word of God which liveth and sbideth forever.” 
We are thus the children of God in a double sense—by 
the gospel of His grace, as well as by the sacramental’ act. 
The word of God rans, like ‘a golden thread, through the 
entire process of which we are brouglit to God, and 80 to 
eternal life! “Of His own will begai He us, by the word 
of trath.” By the truth we are “sanctified” also, and 80 
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prepared for the kingdom of glory. Word and sacrament 
must never be disjoined, They go together, and complete 
each other, “‘ Even as Christ also loved the Church, and 
gave Himself for it, that He might. sanctify and cleanse it 
with the washing of water by the word.” 

The very idea of discipleship implies instruction, since 
disciples are nothing else than learners—scholars and pt-— 
pils in the school of Christ. Already previous to their in- 
troduction into the Church and covenant of God, and in 
fact preparatory to this step, men are in a general way in- 
structed—the terms of the Gospel being by public preach- 
ing or otherwise announced to them; but especially after 
their connection with the Church, as baptized ones or “‘be- 
lievers,” are they to be carefully instructed, not any longer 
as ‘‘ strangers or foreigners,” but as fellow-citizens with the 
saints and of the household of God”—as children of the 
covenant. (Eph. 2: 19.) In short, we need a regular sys- 
tem of catechisation, to carry forward with complete suc- 
cess the work of redemption. If the truth is to make us 
free, then the truth must be made known, and that in the 
simplest and most impressive form, and in a way adapted 
to all classes of learners—especially to the young and inex- 
perienced ! 

Such is the ancient and venerable system of catechisation, 
sq warmly cherished and so generally in vogue in the Ger- 
man Reformed Church. This excellent custom has in fact 
prevailed from the earliest period of the Church’s history 
down to the present day. It was expressly enjoined, as we 
conceive, by the Lord Himself, in His great commission, 
and previously sanctioned by His own personal example. 
The instruction of the young was warmly inculcated in the 
ancient law, and was attended to both publicly and in pri- 
vate. That this custom prevailed very generally in the 
time of Christ, there can be no doubt. Paul characterizes 
a “ Jew,” as one who knows God’s will, “ having been in- 
structed (catechised) out of the law.” (Rom. 2: 18.) 
Apollos was “ mighty in the Scriptares,” because asa Jew, 
he had “been instructed (catechised) in the way of the 
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Lord.” (Acts 18: 25.) -But what is infinitely better and 
more clearly confirmatory of this view, is, that Christ Him- 
self, in His infancy and youth, submitted to a course of 
catechisation, according to the universal custom of the 
times. This part of our Saviour’s history is highly inter- 
esting and instructive. In His early infancy, He was cir- 
cumcised and thus introduced into the Church and cove- 
nant of God. Here was a good basis; for, it is said, “the 
child grew and waxed strong in spirit; filled with wisdom ; 
and the grace of God was upon Him.” (Luke 2: 89, 40.) 
Then, “when the child was twelve years old,” His parents, 
according to their custom, “went upto Jerusalem,” and, 
as appears from the history, took along with them the child 
Jesus. This circumstance the Holy Ghost thought wor- 
thy of being recorded. Why was he teken along! No 
doubt for the purpose of having Him still further instruct- 
ed, or examined rather, by the Jewish doctors previous to 
His being taken into full communion with the Church, 
and thus, instead of being simply a “child of the covenant” 
constituted a “member of the congregation of Israel.” 
This took place, it would seem, at the age of thirteen, or 
rather at the first opportunity which presented itself after 
the eompletion of the twelfth year, according to the doctrine 
of the Jewish Rabbis. This marks a new epoch. “And 
Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with 
God and man.” (Luke 2: 52.) 

The divine authority, propriety, and excellence of this 
custom appears from the fact, that Jesus Himself sanction- 
ed it by His own example, that He practised itin reference 
to His chosen disciples, (Matth. 13: 11) and, that He in- 
corporated it into His own more perfect system. Hence 
also in this great commission, He solemnly enjoins it upon 
the Apostles to make disciples of all nations,” by “ baptiz- 
ing thenrto observe all things” whatsoever, He had “ com- 
manded them.” 

And how did the Apostles understand this item in their 
commission? Undoubtedly they felt the force of the sol- 
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emn requisition. In regard to one of them, at least, we 
learn that he “taught publicly and from house to house,” 
and that by “‘ teaching every man and warning every man,’ 
he sought to “ present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” 
He earnestly desired that the saints might be “rooted and 
grounded in Christ, and established in the faith,"’ even as 
they had been “taught.” In regard to this point, we may 
presume, they were all of one mind ; since the truth should 
make men free, and fit them for the service of Christ. In 
order-to facilitate the instruction of the young and inexpe- 
rienced, they early composed a system of doctrine, which 
is entitled the “ Farra "—“form of sound words "—“faith 
ef God’s eleet”’—also “the faith once delivered to the 
saints.” This system of doctrine was substantially that of 
the Apostles Creed, as appears from Paul's representation 
(Eph. 4: 1-6) where we have a full and complete skeleton 
of the apostolic symbol, only in the reverse order. Soin — 
the Gospels. Luke expressly informs us that he composed 
his Gospel in order to aid catechumens in attaining unto 
an assurance in the faith (1: 1-4) “that they might 
_ know the certainty (historic basis) of those things wherein 
they had been instructed "—catechized as in the Greek. 
Paul urges the Galatian brethren to be kind to their pas- 
tors, on the ground of having been “taught ”—catechized 
—by them in the word (Gal. 6 : 6); and all the saints he 
exhorts to be established in the faith, even as they had 
“been taught.” (Col. 2: 7.) 

The duty and importance of special religious instruction, 
as enjoined in the apostolic commissipn, have always been 
acknowledged and acted upon in the Church. In primi- 
tive times there were persons chosen, whose ehief duty 
seems to have been to catechise or give instruction to thé 
young and inexperienced : hence they were called catechists. 
In connection with these primary instructions arose also 
the custom of giving more full and thorough instruction 
to such as were designed for higher and more prominent 
stations in the Church. These schools, in process of time; 
became regular Theological Seminaries for the training of 
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ministers, At the time of the Reformation the practice of 
giving thorough religious instruction was again greatly re- 
vived, and an extraordinary interest manifested im the sub- 
ject. All the Reformers composed practical Treatises om 
Christian doctrine and practice. Then Catechisms were 
used by the whole Church. In Germany, in France, in 
Switzerland, in England and Scotland, everywhere the 
children and youth of the Church were carefully instruct- 
ed in. all that pertained to vitaPChristianity. The Reform- 
ers all participated in the noble work of getting up suitable 
books of instruction ; and in the subsequent history of the 
Qhurch, both Catholic and Protestant, we find the same 
earnest interest manifested. On the one hand, we have 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent, Catechismus Re- 
manus, and a host of smaller works; on the other side, 
we have Luther’s smaller and larger Catechisms, the inim- 
itable Heidelberg Catechism, the Westminster Confession, 
with the larger and smaller Catechisms of the Dissenters, 
and the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England. 
All these works show what an extraordinary interest this 
subject once excited; but, alas, these palmy days of the 
Church, and of Protestantism i in particular, are past! Peo- 
ple imagine they know too much already without any spe 
cial religious instruction, and the venerable custom of our 
fathers is looked upon, by many, as a miserable supersti- 
tion! Not so with the ancients. They remembered the 
words of-the Apostle: “Till I come, give attendance to 
reading, to exhortation, to doctrine.”’. The good things, 
which they themselves had “heard among many witnesses,” 
were diligently conimitted to faithful men who should 
be “able to teach others alse ””—well knowing that only 
’ under such faithful instructions could “the man of God 
become perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 
Such religious training or catechisation of the young is 
an all-important branch of pastoral labor. “ Feed my 
sheep”—“‘feed my lambs,” says Christ. This is.a blessed 
duty ; but just as difficult as itis bleesed. Toy terms 
of the commission assure us, : 
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6. That, in order to encourage His Aposiles and their succes- 
sors in the accomplishment of their great and’ glorious work, the 
Lord Jesus pledges them His gracious presence, saying: “ ae 
Tam with you alway, even unto: the end of the world.” 

This promised presence of Christ with His Church, is 

personal, constant, and sure to the end of time. The ne- 
cessity of all this will become apparent as we proceed. 
The ministerial work is in its own nature already of infin- 
ite importance and solemnity ; and this solemnity is great- 
ly enhanced by the difficulties which constantly attend the 
execution of the work and the faithful performdhce of the 
several duties involved in the ministry. Our blessed Lord 
Himself, who was “wise as a serpent and harmless as @ 
dove,” speaking as “never man spake,” found the greatest 
difficulty in executing the work which was given Him to 
do. Opposition and the contradiction of sinners attended 
His entire ministry on earth. However deep an impression 
His life, labors, and preaching may, at times, have produc- 
ed ; yet, when the excitement of the moment was over, and 
the general current of public opinion again obtained the 
ascendency, these favorable impressions were all lost amidst 
the fury of popular prejudice and fleshly conceits. Even 
the Divine majesty of the Son of God and His wonderful 
miracles could not abenye subdue the violence of the peo- 
ple! 

The Saviour very well knew what difficulties the Apos- 
tles and their successors would have to encounter. He 
said : “ Behold, Isend you forth as sheep in the midst of 
wolves.” And again: “If they have called the Master 
Beelzebub, much more the disciples.” He found it neces- 
sary indeed to keep up their spirits by saying: “ Blessed 
are ye when men shall revile.you, and persecute you, and ° 
shall say all manner of evil against you falsely for my sake: 
rejoice.and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward in 
heaven.” Their lot should be to receive hatred for love, 
persecution for kindness, and death for their message of 
life. To encourage and sustain the Apostles in the pros- 
pect of such ill-treatment, and to assure them of success in 
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their arduous undertaking, the Lord attached to His great 
commission the blessed promise: “Lo, I am with you. 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” Be not afraid, He 
would say, nor discouraged by the difficulties and dangers 
attending your work; for, behold, “Iam with you alway.” 
Christ’s general omnipresence, as “ Son of God,” is not the 
presence spoken of here ; although that would already be a 
great comfort and sure pledge of protection and safety to 
them. The presence is that of Christ in His mediatorial 
perp” not a bodily or visible presence ; for, in this re- 

“ ih is is not now on earth, but in heaven, at the right 
and of God.” The Saviour is present with His Church, 
as our excellent symbol assures us, according to “ His god. 
head, majesty, grace, and spirit,” and that so really and truly 
that every excellence in the Christian character is wrought 
by Hiff. It must beso: “for withoutme ye can do noth- 
ing,” says Christ ; “ but he that abideth in me and lin him, 
the same bringeth forth much fruit.” This holds true of 
all Christians, but pre-eminently so of ministers of the Gos- 
pel. Paul says: “Our sufficiency is of God.” It is an 
ample sufficiency according to John—a sufficiency of uni- 
versal force and application. “ For whatsoever is born of 
God, overcometh the world; and this is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith. Who is he that 
overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus is 
the Son of God.” This victorious faith entwines itself 
around the person of Jesus—the Son of God. Hence Paul 
says: “I can do all things through Christ who strengthen- 
eth me ;”’ and, therefore, he feels impelled rather to glory 
in his infirmities, that the sen of Christ may rest upon 
him. 

This presence of Christ, as stieniby said, is a personal one. 
“Lo, Jam with you.” It is Jesus Christ Himself in all 
the fulness of His grace and power. So-everywhere. His 
special, peculiar, and precious presence is promised to those 
who are “assembled in His name.” In Zion, now as form- 
erly, He constantly abides. ‘“ In Salem is His dwelling- 
place.” This presence is not only for pastors, but measur: 
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ably also for the whole Church. He is present with the 
assembly of His saints. All that seek retirentent, spiritual 
communion, and divine assurances in the sanctuary, will 
find the Redeemer present there. Silently and unobserv- 
ed He walks amidst the “ golden candlesticks,” mercifully 
“holding in His right hand the seven stars,” which are the 
“angels of the seven churches.” When assembled for wor- 
ship, or celebrating the mysteries of redemption, He stands 
in the midst of His people, saying: “ Peace be unto you.” 
And should there be in that worshipping assembly an un- 
believing Thomas, who requires some sensible demonstra- 
tion of the heavenly vision, Jesus mercifully condescends 
to afford him the desired evidence. “ Reach hither thy 
finger, and behold my hands, and reach hither thy hand 
and thrust it into my side ; and be not faithless, but believ- 
ing.” Such were the Saviour’s words to one of His Apos- 
tles; and so He still speaks to His servants, only in a high- 
er and holier, and more comforting sense; and, under an 
overwhelming sense of such a presence, and moved by an 
address so affecting and kind, many a heart believes and 
many a mouth makes confession in the burning words of 
the disciple : “ My Lorp anp my Gop.” 

God is no longer at a distance. In consequence of His 
incarnation, in the person of His Son, He is “Emmanuel” 
—God with us—God in our nature permanently at home; 
and, as such, dwelling in the midst of His people. “ Lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

This presence of Christ, with His Church, may also be 
called constant, as distinguished from the occasional mani- 
festations of God unto His ancient people—the Jews. To 
the patriarchs and prophets the Divine Logos—the Son of 
God—often appeared, and made known to them, in visione, 
the counsels of the Most High. Hetarried with them a little 
while, and then again reascended His “native heaven.” 
He was with them as a “ pilgrim” with “pilgrims.” Not 
80 now. The Son of God is also the SonofMan. He has 
become one of us—Emmanuel. Hence, really and in the 
deepest sense, “the tabernacle of God is with men.” The 
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incarnate Saviour is never absent from His Church, and the 
ancient promise is fully realized: “My presence shall go 
with thee.” The angel of the everlasting covenant accom- 
panies the Israel of God, in a “ pillar of cloud by day and 
a pillar of fire by night.” Jehovah is with His people. 
The blessed “‘Suzxivam” that once stood in mystic glory 
over the mercy-seat, in the Tabernacle and the Temple, is 
now permanently enshrined in our nature, and dwells 
among us in a real, substantial way. ‘The word was 
made flesh,” says John, “and dwelt among us, and we 
beheld His glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and of truth.” 

Lastly this presence of Christ is a permanent one “ always 
sure to the end of time.” Not only constant and unva- 
rying, but also abiding or permanent—absoluiely permanent 
is the Redeemer’s presence—like His person, “the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” In all ages of the Church 
has this presence been felt as a divine force, binding, like 
a golden cord, the members of Christ’s mystical body to- 
gether, and giving efficacy and success to the labor of His 
servants. The triumphs of the Church are all attributable 
to Him “who is the brightness of the Father's glory and the 
express image of His person.” He, the only begotten Son 
of God, is still present in the “ tents of Jacob.” He yet 
“dwells in the midst of Jerusalem;” and “walks about 
Zion.” When the Redeemer says: ” Lo, Lam with you 
you alway, even unto the end ofthe word,” the promise is 
to be regarded as pre-eminently belonging to His holy apos- 
tles and their successors, and designed to sustain and 
comfort them, and give success to their ministry. By the 
power of His Spirit He strengthens, supports, and inspires 
with ever-increasing zeal and energy the heralds of the 
eross. He daily performs His miracles of mercy in connec- 
tion with theirlabors. In His grace, therefore, and in His 
promised presence, let the ministers of Christ confide ; and, 
80 confiding, victory over sin and hell, and the songs of 
triumph will be certain ! 

: f é, Die Xu H.., 


Bethlehem, Pa. 





Aur. II—ALEXANDER ON MARK. 


Tue GosPeL ACCORDING TO MARK, EXPLAINED BY Josmrn Ap- 
pIsoN ALEXANDER. New York: Charles Scribner. = 
pp. 444. 


WE understand this to be one of a series of commentaries 
upon the historical books of the New Testament, which Dr. 
Alexander is furnishing, while Dr. Hodge is. engaged in 
the same way upon the didactic books; thus promising in 
time a complete commentary on the New Testament from 
one of the most learned and eminent theological faculties 
of our country in the spirit of the Calvinistic th . 
Dr. Alexander has already published on the book of Acts; 
beginning at the end of the New Testament Pentateuch, 
probably for no reason but that of hisown convenience. It 
seems from his preface to this volume not so much acci- 
dental, that, of the four Gospels, he has taken up that of 
Mark first. This would seem in part a sort of reaction 
‘against the disposition, heretofore prevalent even in the 
most orthodox circles, to depreciate the Second Gospel, 
and “treat it as a mere abridgement, supplement, or compi- 
lation, without any independent character or value of ‘its 
own ;” and to be due also to the conviction, that “ there is 
something in its structure, which makes it eminently fit.to 
give the first impression of the Gospel History, and pre- 
pare the reader for the study of the other books.” 

In the Introduction, which is in this view an interesting 
and noticeable part of the volume, the author discusses 
briefly—we may say too briefly—the question of the rela- 
tion of the Gospel of Mark to the others, and with itof 
course the relation of all the Gospels among themselves. 
‘This might appear at first a very simple question. The 
ordinary naire die Bible, whose familiarity with the sa-— 
cred volume has prevented his reflection upon its struc- 
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ture, takes this and other of its peculiarities as matters of 
fact and matters of course. Yet the fact of these four Gos- 
pels is remarkable ; very remarkable; without parallel in 
the history of literature. There have often been, itis true, 
various biographies of one prominent person, by different 
hands, presenting the subject.in different lights ; but each 
offering itself to the public as complete. These four Gos- 
pels also probably were each offered by its author as com- 
plete, and each is complete in itself, and makes a definite 
impression as a biography of Christ. But here they are, 
not pursuing each its own way with the public and stand- 
ing for itself; nor accidentally thrown together in a sort 
of miscellany ; but placed side by side as integral parts of 
one book, as with a purpose, and that the purpose of one 
author. Certainly a notable phenomenon. No doubt the 
. true theory of it is that stated in the most general way by 
Dr. Alexander: “That the four Gospels were intended to 
present the life and character of Christ in four harmonious 
but distinguishable aspects, each adapted to produce its 
own impression independent of the others, yet all recipro- 
cally neecssary to secure the aggregate effect to be wrought 
by this part of the sacred history” (p. 9). As to the na- 
ture or residence of this “ intention,” however, the author 
does not particularly speak; nor does he advance to the 
next question, ‘‘ Why there are four Gospels, and only four; 
or, What are these four harmonious but distinguishable 
- aspects? What is the peculiar impression aimed at by 
each Gospel, or the particular point of view, from which 
each is composed? Why, after all, would not one com- 
prehensive Gospel have answered every purpose? A 
question surely as legitimate as the first, and necessary to 
it. “The fourfold form of the Gospel History is a lawful 
and interesting subject of inquiry, as to its specific pur- 
pose, over and above the ultimate solution, of. which all 
such questions are susceptible, by simple reference to the 
will of God. The question is not whether God ‘so willed 
it, which is absolutely certain, but whether he willed it for 
® definite reason, either partially or wholly ascertainable 
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by us, and if 20, not without effect upon our methods of in- 
terpretation.” (p. 7.) 

In this more specific form the question in » hand is one of 
deep and wide interest ; especially in its connections with 
the great conception of a unity of life throughout the his- 
tory, as. well as among all the branches of the Church ;— 
a conception, which, now that it has been fairly reached by 
the theological mind, can never be given up, but must be- 
come more and more the basis of all true views of the 
course of things in the world. The best solution thus far 
suggested for the problem of the fourfold Gospel, is the 
view of Neander, Olshausen, Schaff, and other recent in- 
terpreters and Church historians, which refers to different 
“ tendencies ” of the religious and theological mind at the 
time,. resulting from the great antithesis of Judaism and 
heathenism. These tendencies or types of thought, were 
in the nature of the case, just four in number; (1) a more_ 
strict or logical Jewish form of Christian thought ; (2)a 
more liberal or intuitive form of the same; (8) a general 
historical and scientific Gentile conception of Christ and 
his works, and (4) a contemplative and mystical view from 
the same Gentile position. These tendencies are very dis- 
tinctly represented respectively by the four leading apos- 
tles, James, Peter, Paul, and John. In point of fact, the 
four Gospels in their existing canonical order, exactly fol- 
low the order of these gradations. Matthew writes with 
constant reference to the Scriptures, and presents the Mes-_ 
siah of the Jews. Mark writes, according to a well-known 
and credited tradition, under the influence of Peter, and is 
absorbed with the actual appearance of the Lord. as the 
Christ of God, according to the Jewish conceptions, but 
-less concerned with its conformity to the Scriptures, than 
with its present intrinsic interest and joyfulness and its 
promise of blessing. Luke, under the influence of Paul, 
presents a general. historical conception of Christ, and so 
brings in that side of his history, which was turned towards 
the world, instead of confining himself to that, which look- 
ed towards Judaism. John forgets all these distinctions 
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in a profound spiritual view of the Lord, which lies ander- 
neath them all. May we not say, that each Gospel’s treat- 
ment of the genealogical element of the biography of Je- 
sus forms the stamp of its peculiarity in this point of view? 
It is certainly characteristic, that Matthew gives the lin- 
eage of Christ from Abraham ; Mark neglects it -entirely; 
Luke gives it from Adam, and Jchn traces it from aeanihy 
into time. 

Whatever may be the thought of this particular dhiney, 
something of the kind is needed to answer the question, 
which Dr. Alexander himself opens, and even to support 
the part of the answer, which he himself gives. And we 
may fairly presume, that something of the kind must be 
true. On the principle here involved the true explanation 
of the quadruplicity of the Gospel is to be framed. For 
this theory at once furnishes the conditions of totality in 
the quadruplicity—showing why the “four aspects ’’ pre- 
sent the complete view of Christ in his advent—and gives 
the human agency its due share in the arrangement and 
organism of the four Gospels, as in the original production 
ofeach. The true idea of inspiration in general, and of 
divine supervision in the organization of the inspired books 
as a whole, must involve that of an organic union and co- 

' Sporation of the divine Spirit with the human nature. The 

‘person of Christ, where the organic union of the two na- 
tures is exemplified in perfection, is the key to the true 
theory of inspiration, as it is to the whole relation of God 
to the world. 

This view allows a certain truth even to the idea, which 
naturally comes first to the reader, that the fourfold form of 
the Gospel is aecidental : in other words, that there was no 
conscious design on the part of the several authors to pro- 
duce mutually complemental books. We need ndt even 
suppose—what, however, is quite supposable,—that St. 
Jobn was moved to contribute his peculiar exhibition of 
Christ by a survey of what had already been written and a 
sense of the remaining want. So far as the subjective pur- 
‘poses of the authors are concerned, the several Gospels 
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may, and doubtless should, be supposed to have been per- 
fectly independent in the composition. To suppose in 
Matthew a conscious design to represent the strict Jewish- 
Christian tendency ia his view of Christ, if it were not ab: 
surd, would seriously weaken our impression of the cor- 
rectness, with which his mind reflected that tendency. To 
bé true to the objective reality, the representative mind 
must be undisturbed by any subjective purpose to be repre- 
sentative. That, which is done unconsciously, is the true 
expression of the age or the prevailing mode of thought, as 
it is of the individual character. We may properly puta 
purpose into the mind of the writer, as a help to ourselves 
in conceiving the objective purpose of the Spirit working 
in that mind ; but this should be understood, not as exposi- 
tion, but as what we may call an imposition quite legiti- 
mate in its place. 

The thought of this general human agency, or these 
divine-human agencies, so informed with the Spirit of God, 
as to have a profound unity of design and of operation un- 
der all the apparent diversity, i is not only delightful in it- 
self, but furidamental in Christian theology. It is, essen- 
tially, that mystical element, which must enter into all 
sound theology and anthropology, as a sort of protest of 
the heart against the cold rigidity of logic, which can never 
bring God and man together, and which, in its reasonings 
from metaphysical pre-conceptions of either, however true 
‘to itself, and because true to itself, must ever be false to the 
reality. 

The lack of this mystical vein might be mentioned, in- 
deed, as a general criticism on this commentary. A de- 
fect, not by any means peculiar to this volume, but belong- 
ing to the whole school of theological thought, which it 
represents. It embarrasses, for example, the treatment of 
all incidents, which bring to view the twofold nature of the 
person of Christ. Where Jesus, for instance, is said to 
have “loved” the self- “righteous young ruler, it occurs at 
once to take this “love” as a natural affection springing 
in the bosom of the Saviour by virtue of his divine-human 

4 
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constitution ; an emotion of ayrepathy stiened, by the evi- 
dent ingenuousness and earnestness of the young man. 
Why should that “touch of nature” in this beautiful inei- 
dent be forbidden by the overshadowing clement of divin- 
ro gel sovereign and gratuitous compassion, such as 
wag Ca of mercy-on God’s part, (p. esa | 
Jesus, weeps at the grave of Lazarus? 
Bes cn tek inn deied thst canemnlical aamanen af 
Christ; arising really from an excess of metaphysical pre- 
cision ; a failure to reach and retain the idea of an organic, 
ical union of the two natures in one person,.a union, 
makes every act the act of the whole person, of the 
divine-human person as such, not in any case of one na- 
ture or the other by itself. The whole earthly. life of Jesus 
was a divine-human life; nor at any time divine alone, nor 
at any time human alone ; and so is his life in.eternity; and 
his xedeeming work is a divine-human work from begin- 
ning to end, There ig no separating the two natures in 
the acting, any more than.in theconstitution of his person. 
He is ever one Christ, On Jesus’ wondering at the.unbe- 
lief of the, Nazarenes (p. 146), Dr, A. well says ; “To recon- 
¢ile omniscience with, surprise is no part of our privilege or 
duty. All such seeming contradictions are parts of the 
great of godliness, God manifast in the flesh, the 
union of humanity and deity in one theanthropic person. 
However incomprehensible to our finite faculties may be 
the cogxistence in one person of the divine logos and a hu- 
man soul, the possession of the latter, if conceded, carries 
with it all the attributes and acts of which.a perfect human 
soul is capable ;” and that, we may add, as attributes and 
acts, not of the, human nature merely, but of the whole 
theanthropig person. But. when the author 
“ While to.Christ’s divinity or eternal spirit there could be 
nothing new or strange, to his humanity surprise and won- 
der were familiar,”—he. bateags ap effort after. 9 rational 


ha puraatigh of the. “mystery,” false to the, proper 
posture, which would express, iigelf in, the. words 
just before quoted, and rest in them, 
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But we do not propose a lengthened discussion of this 
volame. It is not offered as a learned commentary, like 
the same author's large work on Isaiah. It evidently aims 
rather to meet the capacities of the general intelligent read- 
er of the Scriptures. An under-current of thorough schol- 
arship and fresh, independent thought of course runs 
through it, and it is plainly no-mere by-work of the author. 
Indeed this makts our disappointment the greater, when 
we find some difficult subjects, sach as demoniacal posses- 
sion, passed over so easily, with an explanation indeed in 
terms very familiar, such as “ personal,” &c., yet terms, 
which in such connection call for further discriminating 
definition. But in general its:exegetical analysis is very 
elear, pursued in a reverent-and devout spirit, and leaving 
the hortatory element, or “ practical applications,” to be 
supplied by every reader for himself. . Not the least of the 
merits of this work,as a popular eommentary, is the direct 
and lively narrative style, maintained as a continuous 


thread throughout the book ; Lael, maton good extent 


history. 
work is not only a book of reference, but a decidedly read- 
able volume. And we welcome it as a valuable contribu- 
tion to the standard exegetical literature of our country. 
8. N. A. 
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Ant. IV.—THE POWER BEHIND THE THRONE. — 


Tue first and highest business and mission of every indi- 
vidual man is to glorify God by his own physical, mental, 
and moral elevation—to seek the perfection of his nature, 
by becoming all that he may become, for himself, for oth- 
ers, and for God. 

Whenever any one is found earnest, by endeavoring to 
attain to this, his course commends itself to all men, and 
is openly praised as noble by the good, and silently ac- 
knowledged as such even by those who have not the will 
and the courage to attempt it for themselves. 

It is pleasant to see even a seed that is planted unfold- 
ing itself to the full extent of its native capacity in the 
symmetrical plant and the perfected fruit; on the otherhand, 
it is pitiful and painful to behold it enfeebled in the germ, 
pining in its growth, and falling short of its fruit. There 
is something in us which instinctively says: “ Well, and 
bravely done,”’ when in anything—be it plant, insect, bird, 
beast, or man—we behold all its possibilities becoming ac- 
tualities. 

In man, the highest, this endeavor is the noblest, and its 
success the grandest. Would it not be strange were such 
an end reached without care and conflict. Even a grain of 
wheat, in unfolding the possibilities that are in it, main- 
tains the siege against the drought, the wet, the frost, the 
fly, the weevil, the rust, the hail—and only when it has kept 
the field against all these successive phalanxes of enemies 
lying in wait, and rushing upon it, does it present its gold- 
en ear to the joy of the reaper. 

The hindrances to our development are yet more and 
greater. To overcome them is greater than to take a city. 
To know how to accomplish this is the highest knowledge ; 
actually to attain it is the highest victory ; to fall short of 
it is the most deplorable of failures. 
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What is the source or power by which individual man is, 
and may be elevated, as to become what it is possible for 
him to be? We have been careful not to say, “‘ How does 
he elevate himself?” because it is our design to show that 
his elevation requires a power beyond and around himself 
—that he needs a backing and support to his individual 
purposes and endeavors—a power un¢erlying and surround- 
ing his individual life—in the element and energy of which 
alone the possibilities that lie in his nature are called forth 
and actualized. This power—whatever we may, in the 
course of our present investigation, find it to be—we figu- 
ratively call the power behind the throne—indicating thereby 
that a man in the highest earthly position, is not necessar- 
ily elevated in that which constitutes the perfection of his . 
individual nature. A Herod on the throne was eaten by 
worms? He elevated himself, but he was not elevated. 
Greater than the King, which is an office, is the man, 
which is a being; and when this being is unfolded to all 
that it may be, it has attained to what a King can not attain 
as a King, but only as aman—by a power therefore behind 
the throne, and greater than it. 

Human life, like all life, can only grow toward its full 
development, when it has its proper soil and surround- 
ings. A seed may include in itself all the possibilities of 
growth, but they are latent till it is brought into connec- 
tion with the proper outward conditions of growth—with- 
out these it remains forever a seed only. ‘So the capabili- 
ty of excellence lies in every individual being; but it will 
never be developed unless it is nursed and incited by its 
proper outward conditions. A grain of wheat in the gran- 
ary or in the dry sand has no power to put forth; so an 
individual being has no power to unfold his possibilities of 
himself, except as backed and moved by powers around, 
behind, and beneath him. The latent power of will, the 
energies cf mind, on the inmost throne of our being, are 
as helpless as lungs without air, or as heart without blood, 
- if not themselves vitalized by a power that is not inherent 
in them. When once a man shall lift himself over the 
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fence by laying hold of his own boot-straps, then may an 
individual unfold his own being wjthout external condi- 
tions. Every Archimedes must iounbnienes beyond the 

world which is to be raised. 

Take any number of children, and when they are one 
month old—let them be of the same capacity—place one 
in the wigwam of the Indian, one in the cave of the Hot- 
entot, one in the tent of the Arab, one in a peasant’s fami- 
ly in Spain, one in some boorish family in America, and 
one in some refined Christian family, rich or poor—and 
after twenty years mark the difference between six children 
once inherently alike! 

Does not the soil make the plant? Do not the surround- 
ings—that which lies beyond our individual life—mould 
us into what we are? Is there not something outside of 
ourselves on which we are dependent for our individual! 
* elevation ? 

What is this soil? ‘You say at once society. But you 
have not answered the question. Society makes us what 
it is itself. You say society ; and I ask what society? In- 
dian ? Hottentot? Spanish? Arab? ‘You say, The high- 
est order of society. Very well—what makes the highest 
order of society ? Whatis it that works, and has wrought 
back of society, that makes it what it is, or that will make 
it what it ought to be? What is it that elevates society ? 
The same power that through it elevates the individual. 
But what is it ?—what is the power behind the throne ? 

Look for a moment at society in its smallest elementary 
cirele—the Family. - Is it not a power of elevation or deg- 
radation according to its kind? “ As is the mother so is the 
daughter” —as is the family so is the child. Is a child 
elevated above the moral level of the family to which it 
belongs, this has been done, not by the family, but by 
some foreign influence. The family itself plainly can fur- 
nish no power of elevation above its own level. Families 
differ ; and they do so, beeause one is elevated above the 
other by a power behind it. Then the same question re- 
curs, and is unanswered, what is that elevating power? 
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Take society ina wider circle, as @. community. That 
the individaal is silently and powerfully moulded by the 
bosom of that social life in the midst of which he lives and 
moves, is most sure. But after its kind‘and grade; igno- 
rance nurses ignorance—vice begets vice ; so intelligence 
begets intelligence, and vittue cultivates virtue. But why 
_ Woes society here remain as it is—why there does it sink 
—and there rise? What makes society good? What is 
the vitality that energises it to Pumre A and the pure? 
It cannot be a power inherent in society itself or it would 
be in all places alike. It cannot be the result of a longer 
period of development, for society is as old on the banks of 
the Ganges, the Euphrates and the Nile, as it is on the 
Rhine, the Thames, or the Delaware. 

Take society in its widest circle as national social life. 
The épirit of a nation is in its people. Tt exerts a 
ful influence on its social and individual life. But here 
again, after its kind—as evil as it is evil, and as good as it 
is good. Nor is the difference of nations explained by the 
period of time they have had for social development; for 
some of the oldest are the darkest and most effete. Nor 
is it to be accounted for by their form of government; the 
Monarchy and the Republic of Rome alike sustained the 
most barbarous and corrupt social practices, and are togeth- 
er buried amid the ruins of a civilization that has been 
outstripped and left far behind by nations whose chiefs 
they once boind to their chariots. There must be a power 
deeper, and broader, and more potent than natidnalities 
which makes them what they are. A power literally be- 
hind Thrones. 

As we cennot find the true source of human elevation 
in the sphere of social life, but find it retreating behind 
it, let us Jook for it in mental cultivation and devel 
There is a power and a glory in mind. It is born for mas- 
teries. The visible and invisible powers of the air, earth, 
and sea, come at its call, crouch like tamed lions at its 
feet, and say, “Tere are we! Cp age Re yoy 
hear!” 
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“ Knowledge is power.” But here the same. difficulty 
meets us. What kind of power is knowledge? Power 
after its kind. Good.or evil according as he is who pos- 
sesses and wields it. Good as a sword is, to defend the 
king or to stab him—good in the hand of Washington, 
bad in the hand of Arnold. Knowledge is one thing in 
the head of Fenelon and another in that of Voltaire. 
Knowledge will enable » man to defend the right, and it 
will enable him to defend the wrong. A polished finan- 
cier can manage a Bank; he can also manage a defalcation. 
A genius can engrave the Last Supper, or he can engrave 
@ counterfeit note—he can plate spoons, or he can plate 
bogus coin—he can preach a sermon to a Christian con- 

 gregation, filling them with high hopes and holy purposes, 
or he can harangue a mob, inflaming them for sedition and 
riot. In short, knowledge is a nose of wax which he who 
has it, turns into the lane which he himself desires to travel 
—and whether he is going for man or against him, for God 
or against Him—heaven-ward or hell-ward, it alike serves 
His purpose and helps him on! It simply makes him a 
greater saint or a greater sinner—nothing more. 

Something must lie back of knowledge which makes its 
possession elevating. What is it? Do you say Goodness. 
Right. But what makes him Good? What is the power 
behind the throne? 

It cannot be knowledge, for we have seen that it is 
neither good nor bad—and that it is both good and bad 
according as it is used. If knowledge had power to make 
men good then all learned men would be good; but they . 
are not. Then all ignorant men would be wicked ; but 
they are nof’ Knowledge in a man’s head has no more 
power to make him good than money in his pocket has 
that power. With the money in his pocket he can buy a 
Bible or a bottle of whiskey ; with the knowledge in his 
head he can bless or curse his race ! 

Shall we try again, and seek the source of human eleva 
tion in the wonderful improvements which characterize 
our time ; by which every power and activity is facilitated 
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and every capacity multiplied? Here we meet the same diffi- 
culty. 

Is the press Good? We must ask who is behind it? 
Whose soulis in it? What sheet is that which drops from 
it at the rate of one hundred in a minute? The improve- 
ment is simply this, that it enables a good man to do good 
faster, and a bad man to do evil faster. 

So it isin regard to steam. Who is behind it? It 
speeds the pirate ship and the slaver, as well as that of the 
merchant and missionary. The rail-car will bear a man in 
a few hours to a distant point alike to preach a sermon or 
to steal a horse! Threshing machines afford the Farmer 
Boys leisure in the winter to learn science in school, or to 
learn bad habits out of it. 

These are mere particulars referred to, to illustrate the 
general principle, that all physical, mechanical improve- 
ments are related to human elevation and degradatior alike 
—may be made, and are made, to serve the one as well as 
the other, according to the spirit of him who wields them. 

We may at least, in this connection, submit the question 
whether sharp devices in evil—keen and cunning schemes 
of rascality—frauds on a superior scale—have not kept full 
pace with material progress in all other respects? Try it 
—make two pens, gather the smart rogues into one and 
the dumb rogues into the other, and see which will con- 
tain the largest number. You say perhaps that the inmates 
of our prisons are generally ignorant criminals. So they 
are; but the scientific ones never get there! It would af- 
fect their standing in society. The well known verse in 
Gray’s Elegy might be altered thus: 

Full many a rogue of rich and sbtentifie mite, 
_ The dark unfathomed dens of cities bear ; 
Full many a scamp slips through the net unseen, 
And breathes polution through the social air. 

The same difficulty is met in the problem in relation to 
the relief of pauperism. To relieve and elevate the suffer- 
ing poor is a blessed work. But how is it to be done, so 
as really to elevate them. ite giving in itself. The - 
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quarter you give will buy bread or liquor, as he may please 
who receives it. Your gift may relieve distress, and it 
may encourage idleness. Perhaps one third of those who 
are fed in our poor-houses in the winter are loafers instead 
of paupers. They feel encouraged to spend their summers 
in idleness and profligacy by the very hope of food and 
shelter which they may sure expect-of the county, orat the 
hands of the generous. Whether giving will prove a good 
or an evil to the recipient depends on his own character. 
If such a character as charitable contributions cannot give 
belongs to the person, your charity is a blessing, if not, it 
isa curse. Whence is this difference of character? What 
is it in the poor that sanctifies the gift? What is the pow- 
er behind the throne, which is the source of all physical, 
mental, and moral elevation ? 

It must be something lying back of social life—back of 
mental eultivation—back of material improvements—back 
of philanthropic benevolence. What is it? There are 
two ways in which we may obtain an answer to this im- 
portant question. By a view of the nature or constitution 
of man, or that in him which is to be elevated ; and then 
also by looking at the history of the manner in which he 
has attained his present degree of elevation. 

What is man—and what is in him to be elevated? He 
is a unit; and the whole man must be symmetrically eleva- 
ted. Though a unit, there are three grades or spheres in 
his being, as all sound philosophy and common observa- 
tion teach—body, soul, and spirit. His body is the lowest 
side of his being, which is formed out of the matter of the 
material world beneath him, and through which he is allied 
to it, and dependent on it. His spirit holds a correspond- 
ing place on the highest side of his being, and through it 
he stands related to the world of spirit. His soul is the 
intermediate intellectual nature, which on the one side is 
allied to the body and the world of matter through the 
senses ; on the other to the spirit, and the spiritual world 
through the moral or spiritual faculties. Thus man forms 
the link between the material and spiritual wor!ds—belongs 
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wholly to neither, but alike to both—answering thus to 
his formation from the earth beneath and the breath of the 
Almighty from above. 

‘Now it is plain that man can not be elevated by that 
. which looks only to his body,—however important it is to 
care for it—because, if the higher parts of his nature are 
bad, his body must and will suffer injury. -The will to 
. strong drink, the affections of lust, for instance, which are 
in the higher, will frustrate all hope of bodily elevation. 

It is equally plain that any thing that looks only to his 
soul or mind can not be successful in elevating him; be- 
cause there are powers in the higher sphere of his spirit 
which control all beneath: ‘Thus the will—which is mor 
al—controls the understanding, and reigns over all the in- 
tellectual nature. Do you say the will is purely intellecta- 
al—then we say no, because we often see that an ignorant 
man has more will than the most intelligent. The will is 
over the intellect as its master, and if it is bad it wiil frus- 
trate all endeavors to elevate the-man through his intellect. 
Do we wish illustrations, take Roe in the gutter; or By- 
ron in his lusts—with all their intellect. Take hundreds 
_ of learned men who swim in the vilest dregs ! 

We must also carefully avoid the idea that the elevation 
of the lower spheres in man—physical and mental—can 
come first as stepping stones to the higher. That is the 
very mistake we would avoid. The elevation of these 
lower is a result not a cause. The very fact that they are 
lower, shows that they are under the control of the higher. 
The reservoir must fill the hydrants. In the loftiest part 
of our nature must be the throne from which power and 
law proceed forall beneath. The high sun must first shine 
before there can be reflections to his light, or responses to 
his genial warmth, from the worlds which lie beneath him. 

Weare driven back then to the spirit as the first and 
highest, and the ruling part in man. As it is, so is his 
mind and his body. On this summit of man’s being must 
the light first touch, before it can descend to illuminate 
the regions of his being which lie beneath. 
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_ The will, the conscience, the affections—in short, the 
entire moral nature must be purified and elevated, first of 
all, or there can be no hope of man’s elevation. This must 
be done by a power lying behind them, and greater than 
they—the power behind the throne. 

We may come still nearer to the answer sought for—and 
perhaps obtain one full and satisfactory—by looking at the 
history af human elevation. 

The endeavor after human elevation is nothing new. It 
has been sought after in all ages and in all lands. History 
must record the varied failure or success. It must be pos- 
sible from history to ascertain in what nations or ages the 
highest attainments have been made ; and it must be pos- 
sible also to trace these differences to their causes-—for 
that which elevates nations must be a power wider and 
greater than nationalities themselves or the cause would 
be inadequate to the effect. So that this cause cam not be 
an obscure factor, but must be a great, visible, tangible pow- 
er. We would respectfully commend this feature of the 
subject to the earnest consideration of the reader, asin it 
we must find the true source of civilization. 

Only one general fact we would notice. It would seem 
from a general view of the history of our race that it has 
been felt in all ages and nations, that the power in which 
man hopes for the elevation of himself is believed to be in a 
higher world, with which it is necessary to. come into com- 
munion through the highest side of our being. Thus what 
history intimates would correspond with what we have just 
educed from the nature of man’s physical, mental, and 
moral constitution. Thus our two independent and un- 
biased witnesses would agree that the power behind the 
throne is the power of a higher world—the supernatural 
working in the natural, and energizing it by its high ever- 
victorious life. 

In striving after the needed communion with this ulti- 
mate elevating power, three efforts are manifest in \ history 
all tending to one pvint. 


All the oriental nations lying eastward from Palestine 
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believed that this communion could only be effected by 
the coming down of the gods into our nature, and thus all 
their gods are incarnations—gods taking the form and na- 
ture of man. 

All the nations of the occident, lying weat from Palestine, 
believed that it could only be effected by the opposite or- 
der, of raising men into the sphere of gods, and thus they 
had deifications of men—heroes and wise men elevated to 
gods from whom they now expected help. 

Between these two systems, in Palestine, originated 
another, which professes that in it the wants and endea- 
vors of both are met and fulfilled—in God coming down 
into the form and nature of man, by which man also is 
raised into union with God. This system professed to be 
the light of the world, and the leaven that should silently 
transform and elevate men and nations. Though humble 
in origin, and silent in its deepest operations, as all great 
things are, it proved itself a power. behind thrones. It 
soon gave laws in the Areopagus of the Greeks, and in the 
Palace of the Roman Caesars. Grecian and Roman civili- 
zation fled before it like clouds before the rising sun. It 
subdued the rough and nervous babarism of the Teutonic 
hoards of northern Europe and created them into refined 
and powerful nations. It crossed the channel, calling the 
rude Britons from the stupor of ages, and clothed a be- 
nighted Island with glory as with a garment. It outrode 
the waves of the Atlantic and created this wonder of the 
nations in the West. The wilderness and the solitary 
places were glad for it, and the desert rejoiced and blossom- 
ed as the rose. 

Certain it is that millions have regarded, and do now re 
gard, this as the power behind all earthly powers. They 
say, and seemingly at least with great reason, that its histo- 
ry is the history of good government, of arts and sciences in 
their highest form, of the greatest refinement in family 
and social life; in short, of peace on earth, and good will 
to men. 

That it has produced mighty convulsions and revolutions 
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in the history of the world, only proves its deep and leaven 
like workings. What it has overturned perhaps néeded 
overturning ; and ever through the noise and confusion of 
its conflicts with opposing powers came the sweet-voice of 
peace, the victorious shout of progress, and the joy ofa 
higher freedom. 

How He who brought peace brought also a sword—and 
how behind the struggles of history under the genial power 
of Christianity, man, society and civilization ever rise to a 
higher state of moral elevation—and how this power be- 
hind all thrones creates the loveliest order out of what 
seems the most hopeless confusion, may be illustrated by 
means of a little elastic poem, with which we shall con- 
clude this article. 

THE MYSTIC WEAVER. 
I 
Weaver at his loom i» sitting, 
Throws his shuttle to and fro ; 


Hew the weaver makes them go! 
As the weaver wills they go. 
- Up and down the web is plying, 
And across the woof is flying ; 
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Whilst. the web and woof are mingling, 
how each figure ranges, 

Tells whee the coor 

As the weaver makes his shuttle, 

Hither, thither seud and scuttle. 

IL. 

Weayer at his loom is sitting, 
Throws his shuttle to and fro; 

Mid the noise and wild confusion, 
Well the weaver seems to know, 
As he makes his shuttle go,. 


Singing gaily, | 
As he makes his busy shuttle, 


Hither, thither scud and scuttle. 
Weaver at his,loom is sitting, 

Throws his shuttle to and fro ; 
See you not how. shape and order 


Why the weaver makes his shuttle, 
Than, SS a eee 
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Takes for web the world’s long ages, 
Takes for woof its kings and sages, 
Takes the nobles and their pages, 
Takes all stations and all stages : 
Thrones are bobbins in His shuttle; 
Armies make them scud and scuttle— 
Web into the woof must flow, 
Up and down the nations go, 
As the weaver wills they go. 
Men are sparring, 
Powers are jarring, 
Upward, downward, 
Hither, thither, 
See how strange the nations go, 
Just like puppets in a show. 
Up and down the web is plying, 
And across the woof is flying, 
What a rattling, 
What a battling 
What a shuffling, 
What a scuffling. 
‘As the weaver makes his shuttle, 
Hither thither scud and scuttle. 
Vv. 
Calmly see the mystic weaver, 
Throw his shuttle to and fro ; 
Mid the noise and wild confusion, 
Well the weaver seems to know 
What each motion 
And commotion, 
What each fusion 
And confusion — 
In the grand result will show, 
As the nations, 
Kings and stations, 
Upward, downward, 
Hither thither, _ 
As in mystic dances go. - 
Tn the Present all is mystery, 
In the Past ’tis beauteous History. 





O’er the mixing and the mingling, 
. How the signal bells are jingling. 
See you not the weaver leaving 


Finished work bihind in weaving ? 
See you not the reason subtle— 

As the web and woof diminish, 

Changing into beauteous finish— 


weaver simpeny shuttle, 


Glorious wonder! “Whit a weaving ! 
To the dull beyond believing— 
Such no fabled ages know. 
Only faith can see the mystery 
How along the aisle of History 
Where the fect of sages go— 
Loveliest to the purest eyes— 
Grand the mystic tapet lies ! 
Soft and smoothe and even spreading 
As if made for angel’s treading ; 
Tufted circles touching ever, 
Inwrought figures fading never ; 
Every figure has its plaidings. , 
Brighter form and softer shadings. 
Each illumined—what a a riddle |— 
From a Cross that gems the middle. 
’Tis a saying—some reject it— 
That its light is all reflected : 
That the tapet’s hues are given 
By a Sun that shines in Heaven ! 
’Tis believed, by all believing 
That great God Himself is weaving ! 
out the world’s dark mystery 
pr a 








in the light ofthe truth we have endeavored to unfold in this little poem 





Arr. V.—WHAT IS POETRY? * 


In our college days we enjoyed the rare privilege of at- 
tending a course of lectures on Afsthetics by Dr. Rauch, 
first President of Marshall College, who, whilst he devoted 
his attention principally to the philosophy of Mind and 
Morals, demonstrated by these lectures that he was equal- 
ly at home in the philosophy of Art. The impression 
which they produced on those who heard them, and on 
many who heard of them, will not be soon erased. They 
were, perhaps, the first strictly scientific course of lectures 
on'the philosophy of the Fine Arts ever delivered before 
an American College. They were, certainly, the means of 
introducing his students into an entirely new world of ideas, 
to which, at the time, there was no access in the current Eng- 
lish literature. With the desire of assisting in promoting 
the interest in aesthetical studies, which has been on the in- 
crease in this country and England for the last ten or fifteen 
years, it is proposed in this article to enlarge upon, and to re- 
produce, ina free way, some of the views advanced by our 
honored teacher, now no more, on this interesting depart- 
ment of science. In doing so, we are happy in saying that 


* Notes of Lectures on Msthetics by Dr. F. A. Rauch, President of Mar- 
Manuscript. 
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any want of distinct recollection on our part respecting what 
we heard, now eighteen years ago, has in a great measure 
been provided against by more or less reflection on the 
general subject, as well as by a careful study of standard 
German writers, who have treated the science of Asthet- 
ics in the same spirit and stood in the same school with 
Rauch. 


In the present paper we design to take a view of poetry 
in some of its | general relations, and, if possible, to 
show som of its nature and mission. 

In order to arrive at a proper idea of , or to answer 
the oft repeated, but seldom answered question, what is poe- 
try, it is necessary for us, in the first place, to inquire into the 
nature and meaning of Art, inasmuch as poetry is one of . 
the Fine Arts, and carries with it the nature of art in gen- 
eral. 

It is very common to hear individuals pues of Nature 
and Art in the way of contrast, or yh sees to each 
other, as though they were entirely rent spheres of 
life or thought. Thus the hacknied question, which are 
the most beautiful, the works of nature or art, hinges upon 
this supposed antithesis, and continues to be debated, with- 
out any hope, as it would seem, of a satisfactory éolttion. 
The popular view leans decidedly in favor of the works of 
nature, because, according to the common argument, God 

‘is the author of nature, whilst man is the author of art. 
But is it true that God works only in the natural world, 
whilst the sphere of art is left to the wisdom and ingenuity 
of man? We reply that there is nothing less philosophi- 
cal than such a supposition. It’is true that nature is sim- 
ply the development of the divine will, which penetrates 
and animates those laws, by which its frame-work is held 
together. But it is certainly an error to suppose that the 
divine power breaks off abruptly with the irrational world, 
and has nothing to do with the productions of human in- 
telligence. The works of art are produced by the free de- 
velopment of the human imagination, but the laws, by 
which they are evolved, are as much the expression of the 
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divine will as.those that give form to the various produc- 
tions either of the vegetable or mineral world. The same 
power, that forms the icicle, the dew-drop, or the rose, 
Teigns as law just as supremely, in the evolution of works 
of poetry, sculpture or painting. It is true, art is pencira- 
ted with humian consciousness, whilst nature is not, and 
this at once elevates it into a higher sphere than that of 
' the blind productions of nature. But this is simply a dis- 
tinction, and not such a difference as emancipates it from 
the power of ae and eternal laws. Art stands in na- 
ture, and is. ly a part of it, but its constant tenden- 
cy is to rise above and beyond it, by taking up into it its 
diversified forms, and then refining them and filling them 
with a clearer and more distinct meaning, until it approach- 
es in the way of type, shadow, or prophecy, the great in- 
finite and eternal Beyond, in which the universe itself 
finds its truth and significance. As thus related, nature 
and art form a living unity, and they should not be ab- 
stractly sundered. Art without nature, becomes fantastic 
and meaningless, whilst, on the other hand, nature without 
art is deprived of her legitimate exponent and is shorn of 
her beauty. 

Art, however, has its proper antithesis, and this it finds 
in the idea of Science. In order to orient ourselyes more 
fully in regard to the subject before us, it will be of service 
to us, if we consider somewhat in detail the difference, or 
as the Germans say, the Gegensaiz, involved in the case. 
Science commences with the particular, that is, with single 
- events, factsor phenomena, but only with the view of arriy- 
ing at the general principles, which animate them, and give 
them their particular form or subsistence, This remark 
applies, of course, to science in its rise and progress, and 
not ite consummation ; for when its end has been reached, 
that is, when general laws and principles have been elimi- 
paves oenaunmenon ekonmoe haaniee 
. sways 8 more over the realms 
of facts or phenomena, holds them under her power by the 
omnipotence of lam, and proceeds to extend her dominions 
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by subjecting new facts and phenomena to her authority. 
When, however, science thus becomes organized, the par- 
ticular is lost in the general, and, though individuals may 
be preserved for the purpose of confirming deductions al- 
ready made, or of being admired as matters of taste, they 
possess only a subordinate interest. 

Art, on the other hand, takes its rise in the ideal world, 
and is, first aud foremost, exclusively concerned with the 
general or the tifjiversal. The artist has as keen an eye as 
the philosopher to penetrate the inner nature and truth of 
things, which he does by a species of inspiration or intui- 
tion, and not by the hard study, and tedious experiments 
of the man of science. But when he has attained to such 
a vision of the inner soul of things, he is not satisfied, as 
the mere theorizer would be, nor has ‘he attained to the 
end of art. He has formed an ideal, which exists within 
him as a germ, involving a power that cannot lie dormant, 
when the proper conditions for its evolution are at hand. 
It is still without form and void, but, in accordance with a 
law of life, that is supreme every where, it seeks to embody- 
itself, and as far as possible to become tangible to the out- 
er senses of man. It exists in the mind, not as an abstrac- 
tion, but as a living power. Jgneus ést ollis vigor ét coeles- 
tis origo seminibus. The material for its embodyment, is 
ever at hand in the external world, in nature, in history, in 
man, and it is the mission of the artist, guided by a genial 
imagination and the lawsof taste, toshape and transform the 
rude material until it is best adapted to represent the partic- 
ularthought or idea, which has been fermenting in his mind, ~ 
This volves an inward union of thought and form, of the 
ideal and the real, of the invisible and the visible, and of 
the infinite and the finite, in a word, a conerete unity un- 
folding itself in diversity. When this coalescing process 

js completed, we have a work of art, “a thing of bea 
Which is admired by all, sue heedeeat Ute, oaks | 
cause it is’ a means, to some other énd, or on account of 
the skill it displays, but simply because itis beautiful. _- 

Thus it will be perceived that whilst science proceeds 
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from the particular to the general, and then rests from its 
labors on the etherial summit which it has reached; art, on 
the other hand, proceeds from the general to the particular, 
and when it has succeeded in uniting the two, it rests 
and enjoys its sabbath also. The philosopher lias discov- 
ered the true, the object of his search; the artist has found 
Cob deal, O08 ile Be the hl we Rie Mii. 

But whilst art and science are thus antipodes, it must 
not be supposed that they have nothing in. common, or 
that they do not gravitate towards a common centre. This 
were contrary to all analogy, and to the well establish- 
ed truth, that nothing in the universe can stand. in a-state 
of isolation. All spheres of life and activity have a mutu- 
al connection, or basis of support. Truth, as already said, 
is the object and énd of all science and philosophy, whilst 
Beauty is the end of art. But these ideas, the True and the 
Beautiful, though divergent, are nevertheless in God, their 
source, one and the same, for He is the absolute Truth and 
at the same time the absolute Beauty. Beauty, according to 
Plato, is the reflection of Truth. It is simply the embodi- 
ment of truth in the various forms of art, which it animates 
and through which it emits the mild radiance of its divine 
original. There are, however, two different methods of rep- 
resenting truth to the contemplation ofthe mind. In the one 
case, it is presented under its naked orits abstract form, with 
as little assistance from the senses as possible. This is the 
mission of science; in the other case, it appears under con- 
crete and sensible forms in: accordance with laws of taste. 


This is art. 


Now as there can be no science where there is no trath 

as its basis, so there is no art in the sphere of error, false- 
hood, or deceit. When the artist, accordingly, panders to 
a corrupt public opinion, attempts to varnish over vice, or 
to give expression to his subjective lust or infidelity, a 
has lost his polar star, profaned the name of art, and 
feited his niche in the temple of the muses. His works 
may énjoy an’ gn gf “9-208 they may bring money 
into his pocket, whilst he, Voltairelike, enjoys for a time 
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the acclamations of an adoring throng. But whee the next 
wave of human progress makes its appearance, they are 
swept away and forgotten. - Think of the fecundity of an- 
cient art. Its productions are now for the most part buried 
amid the ruins of the past, as many of them doubtless de- © 
served to be. Yet they have not all of them been overta- 
ken by a like disastrous fate. The works of Homer, of 
Sophocles, and of Phidias, remain with us, and are still the 
admiration of the civilized world. It is true they were 
produced in the midst of heathenism and abounding errors 
of every kind. But the civilization of the ancient heath- 
en was not a mass of unadulterated error; there were rays 
of light and truth mingled with their superstition, of which 
the artist freely availed himself, and by which ae was in- 
spired to embody in immortal forms his ideals of truth and 
beauty. Art, of course, varies its character with the age 
or the land in which it is produced. Thus we have Egyp- 
tian, Grecian, or Assyrian art. We have also a Heathen 
or Mohammedan art, and under the light of Christianity, 
we have a Christian art. Its character depends entirely 
upon the soil in which it grows, and its intrinsic value will 
vary with the amount of truth which is involved ina given 
form of civilization. But in the midst of all these varia- 
tions, there is that which is immutable and eternal. The ~ 
outward form may lose its value and interest, but. the soul, 
which it enshrines, strikes a sympathetic cord wherever 
truth finds an adherent or a worshipper. Hence, true 
Christianity i is never hostile to the art of any nation or age, 
except as it is misapplied or untrue to itself, and the Chris- 
tian, who stands on the loftiest eminence on the plain of 
the world’s history, admires the works of ancient genius, 
is himself ennobled by their study, and freely permits 
them to. operate as an element in shaping the general cnl- 
ture of his times... aloies 

Thus far we have discussed the nature of art in general, 
but in these remarks, we have, at the same time, also een 
discussing the general nature.of each particular art, They, 
however, find a fuller iliustration, and a more extensive 
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application in poetry than in any other of its sister arts, for 
poetry is the most expressive and the most universal of them 
all. Architecture, Sculpture, Painting.and Music are all 
more or less circumscribed in fheir range, and, from their 
very nature, they can afford only particular glances into 
the ideal world. This is owing to the character of the ma- 
terial, which, of necessity, they are constrained to use for 
the expression of ideas, such as marble, color, or sound. 
Poetry, on the other hand, has no limits of this kind. The 
“boundless universe is hers.” Human speéch is the flex- 
ible and etherial material, which she shapes for her use, 
and converts into every possible form of beauty. The 
word, instinct with life, is the most energetic and univer- 
sal of all other symbols. Under the wand of genius, it may, 
like the marble or the canvass, be made to reflect all the 
of beauty in nature, or, penetrating the world of 
consciousness, to depict the feelings and sentiments of the 
human breast with more life and power than either Paint- 
ing or Music. Poetry, with this mode of expression, and 
with such a talisman, takes her flight into still higher re- 
gions, whither the other arts never ascend. She expresses 
pure thought, divested of its sensuous covering, and in ite 
most refined form. 
If, now we consider poetry as one of the arts, its speci- 
fic character will be best understood, by distinguishing it 
from that sphere of activity, to which it sustains a polar 
relation. Poetry and prose constitute the antagonism. 
This is so evident, that, as we all know, they are not un- 
frequently brought into unhappy collision. In the hands 
of the uninitiated they even make offensive inroads upon 
each other’s provinces, and seriously interfere with each 
other’s particular vocation. It is not seldom the case, that 
the veriest prose imaginable, dressed up in verse, or jing- 
ling with discordant rhyme, is made to pass off as the gen- 
uine article of poetry, and the sober facts of prose-life are 
painted in all the colors of the rainbow, so that the reader, 
if he ie not inclined to be critical, might be led to suppose 
he was reading the latest attempt at producing a nationa] 
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epic. As a consequence, we meet with poetic prose or 
prosy poetry, just as one or the other element predomi- 
nates. They are incongruitios, truly, in the sphere of 
the arts. They involve a palpable confusion of ideas 
which are distinct, and, whose boundaries, though contig- 
uous, are nevertheless clearly marked and should be sacred- 
ly obsérved. By this allusion to a rather numerous com- 
pany at the foot of Parnassus, we of course mean no di- 
paragement to what is sometimes regarded as the humbler 
taste of writing plain prose. To do the latter successfully, 
requires art and cultivation of the highest kind. But poetry 
is a province distinct and has given rise to a different branch 
of art. 

Prose varies in its character. It may be either deserip-- 
tive, narrative, argumentative or speculative, but in all cases 
itis simply reproductive, and faithfulness, to the objective 
world, which it describes or investigates, is essentially nc- 
cessary. The historian is expected to narrate events just 
as they occurred, and is not allowed to omit any of the 
facts on the one hand, nor on the other, to give too much 
eignificance, or too high a coloring to those which he 
details. He penetrates the meaning of his materials and un- 
folds the laws of human progress. It is his office to discover 
what is, not toinvent, and he js, therefore, no poet or maker. 
Oratory seeks to persuade and convince, and this is ac- 
complished, when the orator has proved, that a particular 
case belongs to a general principle, truth or rule. He, as 
well as the historian, adorns his productions with flowers 
culled in the garden of poetry, but these are kept in 
proper subordinate relation to the ultimate effect, which is 
to be produced. It is a sad mistake, therefore, in an ora- 
tion, when it is so constructed, that the audience forget 
the particular point, Which is to be established, and are 
thrown into an ecstacy of admiration at the gorgeous im- 
agery under which it is concealed. Oratory, like history 
and science in general, creates nothing ; it simply reveals 
what already has an existence in the natural order of things. 

Poetry, on the one hand, is inventive, creative, productive. 
The poet must have as strict regard for truth as the prose~ 
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writer, but in his representation of it he is not bound by 
the objective order in which events or phenomena have 
taken place in the real world. He is perfectly free to se- 
lect, omit facts, or to create, just as it may best suit his 
purpose. In this respect he is altogether an eclectic. With 
poetic instinct, peculiarly his own, he gathers such mate- 
rial as may be necessary for his work, from the broad fields 
of nature or history, and with plastic power, gives them 
such a form, as will be best adapted to reflect his thoughts. 
To Homer it was quite immaterial whether the siege of 
Troy was what he describes it, or simply a piratical excur- 
sion of the early Greeks. With the few facts, handed 
down by history, he created a siege of his own, which, 
though it were entirely fictitious, has concentrated, as it 
were, into one of the focal points of history, the rich he- 
. roic life of ancient Greece, and with more effect than the 
historian, with his materials, could have done. Virgil, 
following in his footsteps, describes the result of that mem- 
orable siege, the Trojan horse, the horrors of burning Troy, 
with its midnight fires lighting up the neighboring coast. 
It is, of course, the creation of the poet, but what of that? 
The whole scene finds its meaning in the virtue and filial 
piety of his hero Aneas, escaping from the ruins of an oid 
order of things, with his aged father on his shoulders, and 
carrying with him the paternal gods and the elements of a 
future magnificent empire in the west. 

But again, prose differs from poetry, not only in the fact 
that, in the one case, the external material is taken exclu- 
sively from the real world, whilst, in the other, it is the 
free product of the imagination. The external and the in- 
ternal are brought together and united differently. Poetry 
is older than prose, hence, though its contents may be the 
same as that of prose, yet the connection between the form 
and its contents is not the same. In poetry the general 
and the particular, ‘the law and its phenomenon, are not 
separated, as they are in prose by critical reflection: They 
flow together andintoeach other, somuch 86, that they form 
a unity, a single concrete existence. Such is the interpene- 
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tration of form and contents, of spirit and outward mani- 

festation, that we behold a work of sculpture, or read a 

poem, without any desireto separate them. This is indeed 

impossible, as the connection is an organic one, and the 

_ poetic spirit will not permit us to do it. What Winkel- 

man, as quoted by Cousin,* says of a master piece of Grecian 

sculpture, will illustrate what has here been said.— 

“Of all the antique statues that have escaped the fury of 

barbarians and the destructive hand of time, the statue of 

Apollo, is, without contradiction, the most sublime. One 

would suppose that-the artist composed.a figure purely 

ideal, and employed matter only beeause it was necessary 
for him to execute and represent his idea. Its height is 
above that of man, and its altitude proclaims the divine 
grandeur with which it is filled. A perennial spring time, 

. like that which reigns in the happy fields of Elysium, . 

clothes with loveable youth the beautiful body, and shines 

with sweetness over the noble structure of the limbs.” So 
much for the Apollo Belvidere, but the same language, the 
terms being changed, may be applied with equal truth to 

Homer’s description of the Grecian god, from whom Phi- « 
dias most probably derived his ideal. 

"If now we examine the inner constitution of Paste 
we find ourselves in an entireiy different world. Here the 
critical judgment has been sadly at work, and analysis has 
sharply drawn the line of demarkation between the soul 
and body, the spirit and the letter, between law and phe- 
nomenon, between cause and effect, between means and end. 
The separation has subserved the best interests of man ; it 
has removed the precious metal from the alloy, in which 
it is found in its natural state, and therefore involves an 
advance in human existence ; but the process has been the 
destruction of all true poetry, 8 certainly as the dissecting 
knife in the hand of the anatomist, destroys the beauty 
that still lingers on the:lineaments of the human form, ere 

_itg vital powers have left it. The transition from the region 
of poetry into that of prose, is as great.as a passage from a 
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champaign country, where perfumed breezes forever sport 
with shrub and flower, into some-gorgeous hall, illumina- 
ted with a thousand sparkling lamps, but otherwise filled 
with innumerable skeletons left behind by the hand of 
science. 
Other points of difference between works of poetry and 
prose might. be pointed out. Differing.as they do in their 
inner spirit, as might be expected, they show the differ- 
ence in their outer form and structure. Poetry is best em- 
bodied in verse or rhyme, and employs a language and a 
mode of expression, which is peculiarly its own, and read- 
ily distinguishable from that.of ordinary prose.. But upon 
these external marks of distinction, as well as others, we 
- ean not enlarge, inasmuch as these remarks are designed 
to be general, rather than specific, suggestive and not ex- 
haustive. 

Poetry, if considered in its relation to itself, must have 
as its animating soul something general, such as an action, 
a purpose, or a fact, that has a central significanee, with a 
union in itself and in its different parts or utterances. This 
generality must not be something separated from the real 
world ; it has nothing about it that is abstract or lifeless, — 
but is in the fullest sense conctete and real, in which the 
parts that go to coustitute_the totality or union, have an 
internal connection. The scene must be placed somewhere 
in the human world, for, though Poetry, as the universal 
art, is not confined to any particular rank of beauty, now 
soars to the regions of eternal light and lays its garland 
before the throne of God, now walks the green earth and 
infuses beauty into the. humblest flower, it makes its 
home with man, and sings.a human song, which, if it as- 
eend to Heaven and resounds through Nature, is still made - 
up of human affections, human sympathies and human 
thoughts. In the Iliad, the wrath of Achilles is the cen- 
tral point, from which is evolved with wonderful velocity, 
and yet with wonderful ease, the heroic life of Greece, bring- 
ing before the reader panoramic views of her social, political, 
military and religions life, her virtues and her vices, her 
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giory and her shame. What, in the natural cotrse of 
events, it required centuries to develope, here in Homer's 
song is concentrated and developed on the plains of Troy 
a second tinie; in less than a period of two months. Critics 
have not discovered the same unity, nor the same diversi- 
ty, nor the same completeness of parts in Virgil or Milton, 
and hence, whatever nay be their merits, as it regards 
beauty or maguificence of diction; and other respects, they 
fall below Homer in their works as well as in their genius. 
All philosophic themes, such as virtue, happiness, honor, 
or religion, as well as theological dogmas, are not poetic, 
and to one who possesses true taste, the very announce- 
ment of # theme of this description, has a singular effect 
upon the mind; before the poem itself is read. Qur poetic 
feelings are ehilled, the imagination loses its elasticity, and 
we sit down with our reasoning powers aroused, to grasp 
a philosophical disquisition i aoe essay. We wish 
ourselves, however, to be understood. The subjects just 
named, are not beyond the reach of the muses, for though 
their realms are infinite, they do not extend their walks 
inte the regions of abstractions, nor commune with airy 
nothings, that have neither flesh, muscle; vein or artery 
about them. When these subjects appear in the concrete 
relations of life and walk as realities under the blue heav- 
ens and on the green earth, in the living purpose of man 
or woman, they are poetic and admit of poetic representa- 
.tion. Then the muse can sing of faith, love, piety; and 
religion; with more enthusiasm, and quite as much truth- 
fulness, as the moralist or the philosopher ean speculate on 
these sublime subjects. Didactic poetry as such, that is 
poetry whose professed: object is to teach or instruct, of 
which we have a considerable amount in our English lan- 
guage, so often recommended by those who have the in- 
terests of religion and morality at heart, but, doubtless, 
recommended, not so much because they are works of art, 
as because they inculcate true views and sentiments, is 
not pure poetry, or at least not in its higher form, It is 
either the incipient effort of a nation’s muse, endeavoring 
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to clothe the sayings of its wise men in poetic language, or 
it is the product of a later age of reflection, of a period of 
transition, when the poetic life is gradually giving way to 
a life of sober, earnest prose. Didactic poetry, however, has 
its place,—and that is when it serves as an accompaniment. 
Tn an epic poem or a drama, an actor is expected to give 
utterance to noble thoughts or purposes, provided he does 
so without constraint or hypocrisy, and, in such connec- 
tion, the didactic element is not only in place, but in an 
eminent degree poetical. There the lesson falls on the 
human ear like the voice of ancient seer or prophet. The 
value, and indeed the artistic excellence of a poem, depends 
on its being so constructed, that it shall give a free expres- 
sion to the best, the profoundest and holiest thoughts of 
the human breast, of the age or country. The poems of 
the Greek tragedians, Aischylus, Sophocles and Euripides, 
are remarkable for the pure and exalted sentiments which 
glitter in their classic pages, like gems on the brow of peer- 
less beauty. In this respect they present a favorable con- 
trast by the side of dramas that have been produced under 
more favorable circumstances. The wisdom, which is thus 
embodied in the creations of poetry, presents us with ex- 
amples of the highest beauty—the moral and spiritual. It 
isa word fitly spoken, like apples of gold in pictures of silver. 
But it is quite otherwise when didactic poetry separates it- 
self from the drama or the ¢pos, and aims at establishing 
itself as an independent branch of the art. It then be- 
comes what the German critics call an “Unding,” that is, 
something that is neither the one thing nor the other, 
neither poetry or prose. Some have collected the wisdom 
of the poets and formed books of Poetical Quotations out 
of their sayings. In regard to them it is sufficient to say, 
that the wisdom selected has been rudely dragged from its 
living connections, whilst the beauty and poetry have been 
marred or left behind. Who ever could form the remotest 
idea of cha “Rat genius by reading volumes of his 
best sayings. These remarks, respecting didactic poetry, 

may be made, we think, without detracting from thé real 
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merit of our.English didactic poets, and especially from 
Young’s. Night Thoughts, a much esteemed acquain- 
tance of many serious persons. Even though we deny 
him the character of a true poet, we may read him with 
interest and profit by day as well as by night, just as often 
as we fall into his semi-poetical, semi-religious, and semi- 
philosophical sentimentalism. 
A similar criticism may be made of the poetry, which 

- takes as its theme some aspect of nature, or its varied as- 
. pects as they come before us in the seasons of the year. 
Here we have descriptive poetry, which, as a mere paint- 
ing of the face of nature, has no unity, and, of course, is 
wanting i in the animating soul of poetry. Here the theme 
is not an abstract generality, but a series of particular 
things, that stand in no connection with some central point 
of unity, or some general idea or purpose of man. Nature 
finds its true meaning in man, who is the centre and vanish- 
ing point of ail her productions. “Without man itis mean- 
ingless ; eit has neither sound, nor variation of color, and 
such must be the nature of all poetisings, that does not 
make man occupy a prominent position in the foreground. 
Descriptive, like didactic poetry, when separated from 
epic, dramatic, or lyric, is in a false position, and loses the 
aroma, which it exhales when in its proper relation, as 
something subordinate to the development of a truly human 
activity. Description is called for in poetry of every kind, 
but the true poet employs it only as it may serve to em- 
body or to embellish thoughts that are struggling for ex- 
pression in his breast. There is all the difference in the 
world between a professedly descriptive poem, and the 
descriptions which we have of nature, as they come for- 
ward in the Iliad, in the plays of Shakspeare, or in the 
better parts of Lord Byron’s poetry. In the latter case, 
nature is made an organic part of the poem or play ; it is 
the back ground of the scene in which men are actors, and 
from its hidden retreats, it seems to sympathize with the 
passions of men, or else to give | omens of dark, frowning 

disapproval. In Goethe’ 8 Faust nataral scenery stands in 
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intimate connection with the evolution of the deep prob- 
lems of human life, whilst the landscape painting of Thomp- 
son’s Seasons carries with it no such an earnest meaning. 
Next to poetic themes, evolution, embodiment, or Tepre- 
sentation, claims the attention of the poet and illustrates 
his art. He carries within himself a unity, that must un- 
fold itself in multiplicity, and*this in accordance with in- 
herent laws, The material which he employs in the pro- 


cess must, of course, be taken from the country or latitude © 


in which he was born and educated, for he is as much the 
product of his age or country as its flora or its fauni. If 
he sings in the cold regions of the north, the poem though 
pervaded with warmth of feeling, has in its external as- 
peet, something dreary, something akin to the appearance 
of northern scenery. It has nothing gorgeous about it; only 
here.and there a flower, that has not been bitten by the 
northern biast,.makes its appearance. If he sings in a 
more favored zone, where nature appears in her most di- 
versified forms of beauty, where flowers bloom profusely, 
and a luxuriant foliage is vocal with the music of singing 
birds, he catches the spirit that animates the world around 
him, that slumbers on the hill-side, the river bank, or the 
hidden retreats of natare, and infuses it into his song. If 
he have genius, like Homer or Shakspeare, every appear- 
ance of nature, from the zephyr, blooming softly over gar- 
dens of roses, to the wild uproar of the tempest, is woven 
into his poem, stereotyped there, and consecrated for ever 
to the spirit of beauty. Natural scenery is thus rendered 
classic, and continues to éxcite local emotions in the mind 
of the traveller in a distant age, when temple and monw- 
“ment raised by the hand of arf, lie in ruins around him. 
Who now needs make a yoyage across the océan, to form 
an idea of the scenery and the variéd aspécts of nature in 
Greece, her islands, and séas? Have they not beet da- 
guerreotyped on tablets more durable than brass? Are 
they not written in the chronicles of her poets ? 
Again, the poet constructs his song dut of materials 


drawn from history and human experience in its widest 
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sense. With the freedom, that is not allowed to the prose 
writer, he traverses every walk of human life for his pic- 
tures or images of beauty. Turning from the outward to 
the inward world, he employs his own. subjective feelings 
and embodies them in songs. He sings of his own sorrows 
and joys, of his disappointments and his hopes, of his loves 
and his hates, of his depressions and his aspirations. This 
is lyric poetry, which is entirely subjective in its chsracter. 
It includes the song, the ballad, the hymn and the elegy, 
and all those poetic effusions which have as their anima 
ting principle some deep feeling of the heart. It is sub- 
jective, but not in such a sense as to make it independent 
of the outward world. Feeling is called forth and modified 
by the circumstances in which the poet is placed, but these 
only serve as the occasion for poetic development, and hence 
though the lyrie poet takes for his theme some interesting 
external subject, as Pindar the Grecian games, or Schil- 
ler the successive stages in the formation of the Church 
Bell, it issoon left out of sight amidst the exuberance of the 
poet’s fancy and the variety of concordant feelings to which 
it has given rise. Further, lyric poetry is subjective, but 
not in such a sense, that divests it of its generality. The 
poet selects, with unerring instinct, amidst a chaos of con- 
flicting emotions and feelings, only those which strike asym- 
pathetic cord in the breast of men generally, and which car- 
ry in them a general significance. "Without this, his poe- 
try would be simply an ebullition of feeling, destitute of 
trath, and of no value or interest to his fellow men. 

A still wider field of poetic wealth is found on the outside 
of the mind and.heart of the individual poet, in the world 
of man at large,-in nationalities and races, in the broad 
stream of history. Here again the poet selects the material, 
which he reduces to a poetic form. He summons into his ~ 
presence the bravest, the wisest, the best man, the fairest and 
the most virtuous woman, and, having appropriated to his 
own use the beautiful in their character, he dismisses them 
and creates wiser, braver, more just and more chaste bein 
forthe ideal realms which he hasspoken into existence. The 
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characters, thus formed, beautiful and complete in them- 
selves, are, however, simply organs of the poem,—actors -on 
the scene. They are, therefore, connected with some im- 
portant event or epoch in history, and are made to play 
their part in the solution of the life-problems of the age. 
The poet cannot rest satisfied with drawing scenes or paint- 
ing portraits. He therefore breathes into his ideal creatures 
the general or national spirit, in which he, as a genius lives 
and moves and has his being, and causes them to utter the 
wisdom, the virtue and the morality of his age or country. 
All true poetry is thus national in its costume, and is the 
best exponent of a nation’s character and taste. Shaks- 
peare has thus perhaps done more for the English nation- 
ality than all her historians. He has given it a form, in- 
stinct with life, and more durable than monuments of mar- 
ble or brass. 

But poetry, as in the case of art in general, constantly 
tends to rise above mere nature and to open up a commu- 
nication with the supernatural world. The cosmos would 
be incomplete without the light of heaven shining down 
upon it. Accordingly, we find that poetry embodies more 
or less the theology or religious spirit of the country or 
age, in which it is produced, under a concrete form. If the 
poet be a heathen, like Hesiod or Homer, he sings believ- 
ingly and piously of the gods and their relations to man, 
untroubled by the scepticism or the doubts of the ‘philoso- 
pher, or, if he be a Christian, baptized in the deeper spirit 
of his age, he “ soars above the AZonian mount,” and ani- 
mates his scenes with the benignant spirit of Christianity. 
If he borrow less of inspiration from the vale of Helicon, 
he drinks the more deeply from “ Siloa’s brook, that flow- 
ed fast by the oracle of God,” and sings of the true God, 
of Christ and his Church, of the Cross and the Crown. 
The great Christian poets of the middle ages, Dante, Tas- 
so, Ariosto and Calderon, are, under this view, the best 
historians of their times, which, to say the least, were in- 
tensely religious. Dante, in particular, who towers above 
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the rest, and disputes the palm of superior genius with 
Homer and Shakspeare, has concentrated in his sublime 
allegory, not only the wisdom and science of his times, but 
has given the most magnificent local habitation to the 
reigning religious and theological spirit of his age. He is 
the poet laureate of Christianity and the Church. 

The poetry that thus sings of the world on the outside 
of the poet is called epic poetry, and, in distinction from 
the lyric, is objective in its character. It of course express- 
es just as fully the feelings of the poet, but here no longer 
do the notes of joy or sadness appear to fall from his own 
lyre, but are outwardly and objectively represented in an 
historical narrative,—in historical personages. The scene 
is usually laid in the heroic period of a nation’s history— 
in an age replete with life and poetic spirit. 

Dramatic poetry, on the other hand, unites the distin- 
guishing features of lyric and epic. It has a developed to- 
tality, that is spread out before us as in the epos, and has, 
therefore, an objective character. Yet it is not so restricted 
as epic poetry to the historical and the past. In this re- 
spect it is universal and free. It avails itself when neces- 
sary of the lyric or subjective element, and permits the poet 
through the chorus, to give free activity to his own sub- 
jective feelings. The whole plot, moreover, is not some- 
thing past and finished, but in a process of development 
before our eyes, and resulting from the subjective passions 
and interests of its heroes. 

It is, however, not our object to speak in detail of the 
different kinds of poetry. This would lead to a much 
longer and a less general discussion than we have marked 
out for ourselves in this paper. German writers have re- 
duced the sphere of art and of poetry to a rigidly scientific 
form, and it is to these we must refer the reader for further 
information. They have not only developed the idea of 
poetry, but traced it in its development from the first ef- 
forts of the muse up to the highest departments of poetry, 
the epic, the dramatic and lyric. And the classification in 
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their hands is all along felt to be based, not on mechanical, 
but strictly philosophical principles. The discussions 
throughout afford a rare repast toa scientific mind, as 
compared with the small criticism, which goes to make up 
our popular science of criticism. 
In our own distracted age, it is, perhaps, in vain for us to 
look for those grand poetic creations, which were at once 
the bloom and the glory of the civilization of other days. 
With us a cold intellectualism, coupled with the spirit of 
negation, der Geist der stets verneint, has, in a great measure, 
dissolved the bonds of unity among men, and like a with- 
ering mildew, blasted the buddings of a child-like faith. 
May we not hope that our present state of disintegration 
is only transitional, designed by Providence to prepare the 
way for a more perfect unity and catholicity among men, 
6 than has ever yet been witnessed, when poetry shall take 
still higher flights, serve as the handmaid of faith and cele- 
brate the union of heaven and earth, of God and man, as 
it has never done before. 
A remark or two, suggested by the subject we have been 
considering, will close our present discussion. 
The first remark we have to make, has regard to the 
kind of poets that should be read. A simple and very ob- 
) vious rule is, that the greatest and the best should have a 
decided preference. This is a principle, which guides us 
/ in all our other selections. When we have access to cul- 

tivated fruit of a rare flavor, we do not collect the wild 

fruit of the mountain, and so, when the productions of the 
| greatest geniuses that have ever lived are spread out be- 
| fore us, it does not argue the part of wisdom to pass them 
by, and to spend our time in communion with ordinary 
| poets or writers of fiction. It is not wise, we say, to let 
| Shakspeare lie unopened on ourshelves, whilst we are trying 
I to keep up with the current literature of the day, by being 
) among the first to read every new work that makes a noise 
; in the newspapers and professes to be a work of superior 
genius. Fiction should be read by all who aim at receiving 
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a liberal education, for when of the right kind, its tenden- 
ey is to enoble and refine even more than science itself, 
But where shall it be found, if not in the works of those 
who have stood the test of the severest criticism. Of the 
ancient poets, that form a part.of every regular course of 
liberal study, it is, of course, unnecessary for us here to © 
speak. They are the best productions of antiquity. In our 
own literature, our great poets, Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton 
and afew others, should receive the first and the most 
prominent attention and careful reading. They are the 
sources from which most succeeding poets have caught 
their inspiration. Scott, though not so popular as he once 
was, nor so profound or spiritual as tobe entitled toa 
place among poets of the first class, excels, however, in his 
descriptions of nature, and is, moreover, so pure in senti- 
ment and feeling, that no one should deprive himself of 
the benefit of communion with him. Byron is a great 
poet, but not in the beginning nor the concluding part of his 
works. Ie of all others, has a magic spell for youthful 
minds. Imperceptibly he diffuses his misanthropic spirit 
into our breasts, and before we think of it, he would have 
us to array ourselves in a mad crusade against the human 
race as a whole. Some have been carried away so far b 
the Byronic spirit as to imitate his dress, his manners, his 
partiality for dogs, and even his fondness for intoxicating 
drinks. His better poems should be read, but with a critic’s 
eye. The-German language should be mastered, if for ne 
other reason, with the view of reading Schiller and Goethe. 
The great Italian poets, are accessible to us in English 
translations. Dante, in particular, should be studied. The 
national epics of Spain and Portugal, the Cid and the Lu- 
siad, we have in German translations. Lalla Rook is the 
nearest approach to an epic of Ireland. The poetry of an- 
cient India has also been thrown open to us by the labor 
and industry of German scholars. 

We have also a remark or two to make in regard to the 
manner and spirit in which the poets should be read. Poe- 
try, as also the other fine arts, is frequently regarded as 
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nothing more than a source of pleasant enjoyment, an ele- 
gant amusement for the scholar, an agreeable relaxation 
from severe study, or simply an innocent mode of passing 
an idle hour. But beauty is thus dishonored and dragged 
‘down into the sphere of mere senaation and feeling. Under 
this view, as Theologians or Christians, we could not be 
expected to take any special interest in advocating the 
claims of poetry.. It would, indeed, be more consistent 
with the high purposes of a Christian education, as Plato 
proposed, to have them banished altogether from our li- 
braries and institutions of learning. But from what has 
been said, as well as from what has not been said, for want 
of time, both poetry and her sister arts, have a higher vo- 
cation than to serve asa refined species of Epicureanism 
or animal enjoyment. They are, as already affirmed, un- 
der the control of law throughout and are as susceptible of 
being reduced to the form of science, as the starry heavens, 
or the wonders of the vegetable or mineral world. Poetry is, 
therefore, a proper subject for scientific study and investi- 
gation, as any one may assure himself, if he takes up 
Macbeth and Hamlet, or any other play of Shakspeare’s, 
not for the love story or the fine sayings it may contain, but 
to understand it, to examine it in the evolution of its dif- 
ferent parts—to grasp its unity and to trace it in its diver- 
sity. The science of criticism, as we have it in Kame’s 
Elements, is here no adequate guide. -Aisthetics is a deep- 
er science than that of criticism. dt is indeed the only 
solid basis, upon which a true and reliable criticism can 
rest. In this new path of knowledge Carlyle and Coleridge 
have been our best pioneers, and have labored with good 
effect, in calling attention to it in the English language. 
But it may still be regarded as a science that is peculiarly 
German, and it is to German authors, that we must look 
for our best scientific guides in threading the mazes of art. 

Poetry, we have said, should be read, not merely to drive 
away the horrors, or to satisfy our feelings of wonder or 
admiration, but for the purpose of scientific investigation. 
But there is still a higher point of observation, from which 
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it should be viewed. Asa branch of art, it seeks to unfold 
the beautiful to our contemplation. This gives it a spirit- 
ual value, tends to raise it above nature and connects it with 
that world of purity, of truth and beauty, in which the 
troubled spirit of man looks for its eternal rest, when the 
toils and labors of this our sensuous life shall have come 
to anend. Natural, intellectual, or moral heauty, is an 
adumbration of that supernatural beauty, which emanates 
from God, and is reflected by happy spirits in their re- 
deemed state. Here all art and science, and philosophy, 
which are given to us by our Creator, that they may serve 
as mute prophecies of his existence and glory find their 
vanishing point. Viewed in this light, art culminates in 
praise and divine worship, just as science finds its end in 
Theology, the knowledge cf the true God. But viewed in 
any other light, the magnificent creations of the most gift- 
ed son of genius are merely phenominal, only gilded bau- 
bles on the ocean of life, or as one, who by experience, 
had realized the emptiness of earth, said: 
like poppies spread; 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed, 

Or like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment white—then melts forever ; 

Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place; 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 

Evanishing amid the storm, 
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VI.—ON EXTEMPORE PREACHING. 


To a superficial observer there are many things which 
seem to prove that ‘he Pulpit has lost much of that influ- 
ence it once possesed over the popular mind ; and that by 
means of the mass-meeting, the platform, the lecturer, and 
above all, the press, it is daily losing still more its hold on 
the people, and is destined to take a subordinate place 
among those moral and intellectual forces which move 
mankind. We have often heard this statement made, and 
more frequently we are able to discern the effect of a 
conviction of its truth in the minds and conduct of men. 
Even the ministry itself shows a want of ability in some 
cases, to see its real position, and to callin and depend 
upon its own resources. And such have launched forth 
into the very tempest of popular excitement and have 
dragged into the pulpit, topics the only recommendation of 
which was novelty, and which were better handled by 
those uneasy spirits who live, and move, and have their being 
amid tumult and uproar. 

The minister of religion is a Samson shorn when he is 
thus taken captive by the spirit of thig world ; and howev- 
er great may be his apparent success, or however popular 
may be his new themes of public address, the success is 
only apparent, his followers are a rope of sand, and not un- 
frequently it is his fate to outlive his reputation, and en- 
dure the inexpressible chagrin of beholding himself in the 
position of a plaything cast aside by a:wayward child. 

Let the minister of Jesus Christ remember that he is an 
ambassador of God, beseeching men, in Christ’s stead, to 
be reconciled to God; and that the source of his real power 
and influence is the Spirit of the living God, which Chriét 
hath promised shall be with His Church and His servants, 
guiding them into all Truth and giving the Truth, as pro- 
claimed by the faithful pastor, a power over men’s hearts, 
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and so causing it to be the power of God and the wisdom 
of God unto salvation. Let the ministry of Jesus Christ 
remember that Paul may plant and Apollos may water, but 
that God alone giveth the increase ; and while this should 
bring down every high thought of man’s power and suffi- 
ciency, either as to himself or the means he may employ, ~ 
it is full of comfort, and should be a source of constant 
peace, to those that go forth weeping bearing precious seed, 
for, as God is faithful, they shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bearing their sheaves with them. 

The Christian ministry is not similar to any other public 
instrumentality for moving the minds and hearts of men. 
It is God's agency for accomplishing God’s purposes of 
merey through the Gospel. “We have this treasure in 
earthen vessels that the excellency of the power may be of 
God and not of us.”” The power and influence, therefore, 
of the minister of Jesus Christ, is immeasurably beyond that 
of other men who may be attempting a spiritual work with 
carnal weapons. It is the privilege of the Pulpit, as it 
compares its glorious work with that of other reformers, 
and contemplates adoringly the Divine Source of its effi- 
ciency in the world, to say, “ Where is the wise? Where 
isthe Scribe? Where is the Disputer of this world? Hath 
not God made foolish the wisdom of this world ?” 

But while we thus declare that the real power of the pul- 
pit must be found in the manifestation of the Spirit of God, 
we would not, on the one hand, urge this as any warrant 
for mere dogmatism or an ez cathedra treatment of men or 
measures ; for the being set apart to a sacred office is very 
far from authorizing any man to treat men, or their convic- 
tions, with superciliousness or disrespect; nor would we, 
on the other hand, relying unduly or improperly on the 
supernatural element in religious truth, disregard those 
natural instrumentalities and aids by which truth in every 
form may be brought more clearly, and distinctly, and effi- 
ciently before the mind. While the Word of God and the 
Power of God are supreme, the laws of the human mind 
ard the clear teachings of real science and philosophy can- 
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not and must not be disregarded. Indeed, the laws of the 
natural world, and the truth as eliminated from error by 
the experience of the world in every field of thought.and 
action, are as much God's truth as His revealed Word, and 
are as supreme and unbending in their own sphere as any 
* command in the Decalogue. 

It is then, the privilege and the duty of the oecupant of 
the pulpit to draw to his aid, in the exposition and enforce- 
ment of God's word, every legitimate means of moral and 
intellectual power. He should covet earnestly the best 
gifts of body, mind and heart ; and yet, should constantly 
feel, while using every exertion to excel, that all the pow- 
ers of his nature, developed to their best estate, fall short 
of the requirements of the great work in which he is en- 
gaged and the demands of the Master in whose name he 
speaks. 

The mission of the Christian ambassador is to beseech 
men to become reconciled to God, through Jesus Christ. 
The end of eloquence is the persuasion of the hearer. It 
is plain, then, that eloquence, or speaking efficiently, is ne- 
eessary to enable one to speak as becomes the oracles of 
God, and that no one of the elements of oratorical success 
can be neglected by the preacher without injary to the 
cause he represents. If one method of speaking is better 
than another, and the preacher, or the ministry in gener- 
al, choose the worst, or are satisfied with that which is not 
the best, we need not wonder if they lose their hold on the 
popular mind in spite of the advantages they possess, de- 
rived from their official position, the nature of the subject 
they are called to discuss, and the place and the time of 
the discussion. While we would not, therefore, deny that 
there is some ground for the assertion, that the pulpit has ~ 
lost influence, we are led to think that the main cause of 
any decline of power is a want of sympathy with the peo- 
ple, produced partly by an unnatural method of addressing 
them. If the politician, the lawyer, and the platform- 
speaker take great care to secure the sympathy of their au- 
dience, by bringing themselves intoimmediate contact with 
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every individual in the use of an extempore method of ad- 
dress, and the minister of religion adopt the colder and 
stiffer method of reading or reciting— if those are life and 
spirit, while these are formality and deadness, what won- 
der that the people go indeed dutifully to church as they 
would to a funeral, but show none of that alacrity aud en- 
thusiastic interest that they do when they listen to the real 
orator, eyen though the pulpit deal with eternal verities, 
whilst its rivals are mainly engaged with the interests of 
the passing day. “The real ruler and mover of men is, 
and will be, the man that can best influence by tone and 
living thought ; that can speak to humanity in connection 
with religion, convincing the judgment, perfecting the 
reason, reconciling the conscience, establishing faith, nour- 
ishing earnestness, sustaining zeal, satisfying all felt wants, 
and filling the future with that which shall not only be 
hoped for, but achieved.” While we cannot deny that this 
may be done by some men, as Chalmers, b7 a written dis- 
course read, or as Bourdaloue, by one recited, we cannot 
doubt, that for the ministry in general, the extempore 
method will most certainly enable them to attain the great 
sobject for which they jabor. We shall then endeavor to 
state some of the advantages to be gained from the extem- 
pore method of address in the palpit, and shall give some 
directions for acquiring a facility in the use of it. As to 
the purely impromptu method—we have no doubt it is the 
worst possible ; and we do not consider it worth another 
word. 

1. That there are advantages to be gained from the ex- 
tempore mode of addressing an audience may be safely ar- 
gued from the practice, already alluded to, of public speak- 
ers in the other professions. It is almost invariably the 
style of address at the Bar, on the Platform, on the Stump, 
and ift our Legislative halls; and though the greater solem- 
nity of a discourse in the pulpit, and the weighty interests 
involved in the subject presented, may well awe the mind, 
rendering it much more difficult to speak with ease and 
propriety, yet the difficulty is not insurmountable, and once 
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overcome, there are compensating advantages enjoyed by 
the Pulpit over every other public arena. Nor are we 
without many notable examples of the great success of the 
method we are recommending, in the pulpit itself, in our 
ewn land, in Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe 
The method of committing and reciting is, we may say, 
the rule in the Reformed Churches of Europe, but this 
paves the way for readily sliding into the extempore style, 
which prevails to a very great extent in the French and 
German pulpits, being the method of some of the most 
accomplished pulpit orators now living. 

2. There is also a great attraction, for most hearers, in 
this method of speaking ; which is due to the fact that it is 
the most natural. Men speak thus in social intercourse and 
in the marts of business. We readily speak thus ourselves; 
and the more we are interested in any matter, the easier 
our words flow forth. ‘Ex enim abundantia cordis os lo- 
quitur.” Common sense can see no good reason why the 
greatest of all topics, the immortal interests of men, should 
be approached on stilts and handled with gloves. Sincer- 
ity ought to be at home in the pulpit. There is an in- 
stinctive approval in every breast when the preacher speaks 
like a man who talks with his friend. We ask, “ Why 
should the mau in public be a different man from the man 
in private? We plead for nature; let the man be himself. 
Why should he, in order that he may reach men’s imagi- 
nations and hearts, robe himself in a frigid exclusiveness ?” 

The natural carriage of the bedy being a very general 
accompaniment of extempore speaking, has a very great 
effect in adding force and life to the discourse. The speak- 
er stands erect ; his face beams with the thought; his ges- 
turing is expressive, or insensibly becomes so, and is often- 
times exceedingly graceful ; the eye, that mirror of the soul, 
is at full liberty, and has a wonderful power in sending 
home to every heart the thought and feeling, and in fixing 
the attention—a most important matter—of those address- 
ed: for if the speaker's attention is not confined to his 
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“brief” or “notes,” he ean readily observe theelag- 
ging interest of any of his hearers, and if need be, 
“Can hold him with his eye.” ‘ 

The method of committing and reciting does not possess 
this attraction and power. The man may seem to be free, 
but we feel that he is not. The tones of the voice, the 
gestures, the language, the attitude, the pauses—all lack a 


certain something, which is, indeed, the freedom of nature. _ 


Even the eyes, though they are open and look at us, do not 
satisfy us. There is “no speculationin them.” The same 
thing is true, to a great extent, of the reader. The man 
himself,—even after long habit has worn off the sharpness 
of his own impressions of his delivery—feels, as one has 
said, “as though he were speaking in a net; and what is 
worse, his hearers fully appreciate his condition. 

8. Another advantage of the extempore is, that it is ak 
most always accompanied with a high degree of earnestness. 
There can be no power in the pulpit without earnestness. 
A mere perfunctory performance will be rigid and cold as 
death and will move no one. True, an earnest soul may 
be able to infuse life and power into words and thoughts 
making them winged and burning, though written and 
read, or memorized and recited. Buta prearranged con- 
catenation of words will be apt to be a chain binding the 
wings of the fancy, fettering the expression of the thought, 
and curbing the manifestation of true feeling. Whereas, 
the untrammelled speaker becomes earnest ex necessitate ; 
his action reacts ; his mind warms, his eye enkindles ; his 
heart, his very soul, burns within him as the subject opens 
and the discourse proceeds, and soon every ixdividual with- 
in the sound of his voice feels the influence of the magie 
spell. 

4. Moreover, it is a consideration worthy of the serious 
attention of the ministry, that the ability to speak without 
“ notes” and without a memorized preparation, is a talent 
held in very high esteem by all men. The undisputed 
possession of it certainly increases the influence of the 
speaker, and secures the respect, and even the warm ad- 
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miration of the hearer. To obtain it, therefore, no pains 
should be spared by one who covets earnestly the best gifts. 

5. On the other hand, the want of this ability exposes 
the minister to mortification, through his want of skill to 
supply the sudden emergency, or to speak appropriately 
on occasions constantly occurring in the daily life of every 
pastor, when he must speak on the spur of the moment, 
without a studied selection and arrangement of his words, 
or not speak at all, and thus lose a golden opportunity, per- 
chance, of moving the hearts of his hearers, when God has 
stirred them by His Providence, or melted them by His 
sore bereavements. 

6. The presence of an audience is a source of power and 
inspiration which should never be lost sight of by the 
preacher. Though itis possible to write, having the audi- 
ense mentally in view, it is a very difficult thing to do it 
well ; and no man can derive from the ideal congregation 
that stimulus which flows of itself into the soul when the 
audience is really breathing before him. M. Bautain ob- 
serves :— The. presence of hearers stimulates the orator 
and augments the elasticity of his mind end the vivacity 
of his tongue. We have spoken in this manner through 
life and have never been able to do otherwise. Many a 
time, however, have we made the attempt by preparing an 
exordium, a tirade, or a peroration, with the intention of : 
speaking better, or in a more striking manner. But we 
' have never succeeded in reciting what we had prepared, 
and in the manner in which we had constructed it. Our 
labored compositions have missed their object, and made 
us embarrassed or obscure.” This is by no means a pecu- 
lar instance... As a general rule, a man will speak better 
than he can write; that is, better for the real purpose , 
of speaking,—the persuasion of those who hear. 

7. Again, and corroborative of our last remark, the ex- 
tempore speaker is also able to take advantage of the new 
and happy thoughts and illustrations which occur to him 
at the moment of delivéry, when his mind is excited by the 
discussion of his subject. Striking views of the truth to 
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be developed spring up before him ; illustrations of, the 
most apt and forceful character spontaneously present 
themselves ; and not unfrequently it happens that the whole 
subject, and the method of its further treatment, is present- 
ed to the mind at one glance in an entirely new and orig- 
inal view ; while for the successful elucidation of it, the 
previous preparation, so far from being lost or wasted, is 
the means by which the speaker is enabled to seize upon 
and actualize the beautiful and satisfying development of 
thought and feeling. “The completeness with which a 
subject is viewed and its parts arranged, does not depend 
so much on the time spent on it, as on the vigor with 
which the attention is applied to it. The habit of extem- 
poraneous speaking is more than anything favorable to 
this from the necessity which it imposes of applying the 
mind with energy and thinking promptly.”” And the same 
habit gives the ability to use what it thus affords, as may 
suit the demands of the subject itself or the circumstances 
of the delivery. 

8. There is so much severe labor in the work of the 
ministry at the present day, that it is no wonder the health 
of the active pastor often breaks down in the very midst 
of his toils. And itis a happy thing if a sea-voyage, .a 
journey or a temporary respite of any kind, enables the 
over-tasked laborer to resume his duties. Not unseldom 
a permanent inability to discharge any ministerial labor is 
induced before the man is aware of his real state. Alas! 
we have followed to.their last earthly resting place the 
mortal remains of those who have preached themselves. in- 
to premature graves. That method of public speaking 
which will least injuriously affect the health of the preach- 
er ought to commend itself strongly to every minister of 
the Gospel. As he values length of days and the privilege 
of proclaiming for many years the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, he should make it his duty to avoid as much as 
possible that method of preparation for the pulpit, or that 
kind of actual labor therein, which seriously menaces his 
mental or bodily health, and to adopt, to the extent of his 
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ability, that method which, with the proper performance 
of the work, will least rack and tear the body and the 
mind. - : 

That the memoriter method is most. injurious to the 
health, as well of the mind as the body, admits of little 
doubt. We have seen repeated instances of its disaster- 
ous effects on those who have resorted to it, and who have 
lamented their inability, after long habit, to break away 
from that deadly grasp which they realized was forcing 
them to ruin. Writing and reading, though by no means 
so trying to the constitution of the speaker as the memori- 
ter plan, is nevertheless a very trying ordeal even for those 
im robust health. Confinement to the writing-desk for 
many hours per week, the unnatural position of the speak- 
er that reads, and the wearing form of vocal delivery into 
which he is prone to fall, and the lack of that exhilerating 
excitement which accompanies the efforts of the extém- 
pore orator, giving him at the moment the strength requir- 
ed, all these things often combine in underminlng the 
health—especially of the vocal organs—of the public 
speaker ; and they are the causes, in the opinion of eminent 
physicians, of the great prevalence of bronchitis, clergy- 
man’s sore throat and ailments of a kindred nature. The 
extempore method almost insures immunity from these 
ills; and though it has its peculiar evils to be guarded 
against, they are not in the nature of direct attacks on the 
health; and, in any event, can be easily shunned by those 
who have alreedy formed the habit of diligent study. 

9. Our last remark prepares the way for the presentation 
of what we consider the most important advantage of the 
method we recommend, viz :—that it redeems time for 
study. The great labor of writing out word for word, or 
writing and committing one, two, or more discourses per 
week, so engages the time and attention of a minister as to 
give him no opportunity to attend to anything else. Pas- 
toral labors are hurried through as rapidly as possible, or 
altogether per force neglected, because of the press of labor 
at the writing desk. The man becomes accustomed to 
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consider this the main business of his life; or ifit become too 
irksome, it is regarded as a good or justifiable reason for a 
removal to-some other field of labor where old prepara- 
’ tions can in some measure relieve from the wearisome task. 
It is indeed very hard labor, and it is no wonder that he 
who conscientiously performs it, considers it hard study. 
But the truth is, the practice tends to keep him from many 
fields for real study, that he might have engaged in with 
pieasure and profit to himself and edification to his hear- 
ers. We do not see how it is possible’for a minister, not 
gifted wlth extraordinany powers of mind and body, to do 
much more than get his sermons faizly written, if he write 
two sermons per week. As for spending much time in real 
study, the manual labor to be performed forbids it. If he 
think, pen in hand, as indeed he must, then he writes ex-” 
temporaneonsly ; and why should he not advance one step 
further and speak so? We are no advocate for slighting 
any labor actually required fora proper preparation for 
the pulpit. Notatall. The more ofreal study the preach- 
er is able to perform, the better; and it is for the purpose 
of gaining the time to do this, that we advocate the dis- 
pensing with all unnecessary labor. “As for those whose 
indolence habitually prevails over principle, and who make 
no preparation for duty, excepting the mechanical one of 
covering a certain number of pages, they have no concern 
in the ministry, and should be driven to seek some other 
employment where their nfechanical labor may provide 
them a livelihood without i injuring their own souls or those 
of other men.’ 
It will be expected by the reader that’ if the use of the 
extempore style be so important and advantageous to the 
| preacher and hearer, we ought to give some hints to guide 
those who may be anxious to adopt, and to excel in, this 
mode of delivery. We will endeavor very briefly to do so; 
premising that the student or young preacher may consult 
with great profit the excellent treatise of M. Bautain on 
“Extempore speaking,” which has just come into our 
hands, from the press of Mr. Scribner, in which the whole 
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subject is treated at large ; and in connection with it may 

be read, “ Ware’s Essay on Extempore preaching,” Dr. 

Porter's “ Young Preacher’s Manual,” “Bridge’s Christian 

Ministry,” and the “ Orator’s. Touchstone,” all of which 

may be readily obtained at the Book-stores. 

' 1, To acquire anything valuable, whether the cultivated 
excellence of natural qualifications, or the power to use the 
skill gained from art, or even an acquaintance with the or- 
dinary branches of a good education, which is essential 
to every man who looks forward to a public position as a 
minister, attention is absolutely necessary. The mind must 
be fixed upon the object with vigorous concentration, and 
this must be done continuously. It must be a habit. 
Therefore, to acquire extempore ability the student, the 
preacher, must bear it constanily in mind, Those whom na- 
ture has gifted with a fluent utterance, will be apt to sup- 
pose that. this is not necessary in their case; and those who, 
because of diffidence, nervousness, or inaptness in the ac- 
quisition and use of words, appear to be constitutionally in- 
capacitated for an off-hand address, will probably imagine 
that no amount of attention to the matter will be of much 
avail. Each of these opinions, as a general thing, is a mis- 
taken one. The fluent, loquacious, easy speaker or writer 
is in great danger of being carried away by the fatal facil- 
ity of his gift of speech. But words are not thoughts. 

. Water runs far more readily than molten metal. Deep 
feeling and real earnestness are full of an expression and 
condensed power utterly opposed to wordiness. The vul- 
gar terms of “gas” and “ wind,” as designating the copia 
verborum, the interminable flow of the empty declaimer, 
shows the judgment of the people as to this matter; and 
the common-sense of mankind is not apt to be mistaken. 
On the other hand, a knowledge of our wants and a dili- 
gent attention to the means of gaining what we need, will 
go far indeed towards quieting the nervous system of the 
diffident and agitated speaker, and will also enable him to 
extend almost indefinitely his facility in the use of lan- 
guage. It may, however, require, in many cases, a long 
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and disheartening labor, as was the case with Demosthenes. 
“ Bat then in this discipline the speaker's powers, mental 
and moral, are strained up to the highest intenseness of 
action ; after persevering practice, they will become habitt- 
ally subject to his control, and will work with a precision, 
exactness and energy, which can never be the possession 
of him who has depended on his native undisciplined 
2. Great care must be taken to acquire a habit of using 
good language. The man who goes slip-shod six days in 
the week, will not walk with ease and grace on the 
seventh in new shoes. If the language of every day- 
life is not well chosen and correct, it will be in vain to at- 
tempt to speak well in the pulpit, or evén to write well in 
the study. This will partly explain why solecisms, vulgar 
phrases and idioms, common-places and cant expressions, 
&c., so abound in the public efforts ofsome men. The 
habitual use of good language in ordinary speech prepares 
for its use readily and almost without effort on occasions 
of more importance. What conduces greatly to form this 
faculty, is the frequenting good company ; that is, as Mr. 
Bautain observes, “the society most distinguished for ele- 
gance of language and fine manners. There one learns to 
speak with correctness and grace, almost without study, 
by the mere force of habit.” But as the young preacher, 
for various-reasons, may not always be able to do this, he 
can in a great degree supply the-place of it by cultivating 
the society of the masters of his language in books. This 
company is always accessible, and always ready to speak, 
so there is no excuse for neglect in this particular. The 
perusal of the best authors serves directly to supply the 
speaker with a copious fund of words, apt and elegant, and, 
moreover indirectly, by the elevation of the thoughts, the 
march of the sentences, and the majestic flow of the ideas, 
furnishes an affatus, or divine glow, which prepares the 
orator for his intellectual labor, no matter how foreign 
be the subject read from thai about to be handled by the 
speaker. In addition to this, we would recommend storing 
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the memory with the chefs d’ oeuvre of the best writers, the 
poets especially, to be recited mentally or aloud, during 
the daily walk or ride, by which one becomes habituated 
to the niceties of the language, and, as it were, makes them 
his own ; nor must we forget to observe that no practice 
will more rapidly cultivate the taste and refine the whole 
man. 

8. It is of great advantage also to form a habit of analys- 
ing subjects ; taking them to pieces and looking at the log- 
ical nexus; passing in review link by link the concatena- 
tion of ideas. This analytic process should be regularly 
and systematically applied to every book read, and every 
speech listened to ; pen or pencil in hand, if possible ; and 
the student, when he has done this, should also exercise 

- himself in the opposite synthetical process, and reconstruct, 
to the best of his ability, that which he has dissected, bring- 
ing bone to bone.until he has the perfect skeleton rear- 
ranged. It should also be a daily exercise to prepare on 
paper a logical outline of the principal parts of the subject 
involved in some passage of Scripture; indicating, as clear 
as may be, the method of treatment. This will beget a 
logical habit of mind by which the speaker will naturally 
take a proper hold of his subject, and if need be on emer- 
gency he will be able to arrange its parts with great rapid- 

_ity, and, even as he speaks, “‘ mould it into shape.” 

4. A habit of self-command is necessary to the extempore 
speaker. This is to be gained by carefully avoiding every 
thing which tends to disturb the mind, or divide the atten- 
tion ; and by conscientiously doing the preliminary work 
which may be necessary for a suceessful public effort. 

. Every speaker, every minister especially, should avoid 
thinking anxiously about himself, his reputation, or of the 
probable effect of his discourse. All such thoughts savor 
of egotism, and are directly opposed to that singleness of 
- mind requisite to a calm and deliberate presentation of the 

truth. Nor should the difficulties of the task be dwelt 
“ppon ; the great end to be gained should be kept so dis- 
tinetly before the mind, and should so fully engage the at- 
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tention, ad to leave no room for the nervous timidity which 
hesitates at the first step. And the first step resolutely ta- 
ken, the danger from this source is over. 

Nothing so certainly secures self-command as the con- 
sciousness of having something to say. One of the most 
painful positions a man can be placed in is to feel compell- 
ed to speak aé an audience, and know all the time that he is 
uttering platitudes, inflating trueiems, and nervously beat- 
ingtheair. This will destroy the self-possession of an irtelli- 
gent man most rapidly. -The security against it isto have 
made one’s-self master of the subject by diligent study, 
and the careful elaboration of a written plan of discourse, 
well pondered over, and fully in the possession. This will 
give courage and self-possession to the timid and bashful 
speaker. ‘Let the mind perceive that it possesses its sub- 
ject, that it is master of it so far as may be, and it then 
experiences a certain sense of security which is not without 
sweetness.” 

And as a final source of self-command,—though it may 
seem like a contradiction—we advise the preacher to be 
emptied of himself and to depend on the Divine assistance 
of the Lord he serves, “Lo! Iam with you alway,” is 
the promise ; which should be received and pleaded in faith 
and confidently trusted to. when the servant’ has done his 
part and needs more light and strength. Let him go from 
- his kmees to the pulpit, let him call on God when the fear 
of man is likely to paralyze his tongue, and he will be not 
only supported, but assisted, to accomplish what otheroyinn 
he never could _have-done. 

5. We have already recommended a thorough preparation 
of the plan as an aid to self-command ; we now remark, in 
general, that it is essential to extempore excellence. Ideas 
and conditions of. mind cannot be extemporized ; and the 
more perfectly they are possessed or felt, the greater is the 
probability of their being developed with force and clear- 
ness. Nec facundia deseret hunc, nec lucidus ordo. No 
man can communicate that which he does not possess. 
To teach the truth one must see it clearly, and comprehend 
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it, not as an isolated fact, but in its relations. To do this 
properly, a plan, or skeleton is necessary ; written, so that 
it may be presented to the eye and looked at; for no one 
takes full possession of his thought until he has sur- 
veyed it on all sides and become really acquainted with it. 

This written plan should be slowly elaborated, and only 
after it has been thoroughly digested, reviewed and put 
into the best possible form, should it be used as the foun- 
dation for any further meditation that the subject may 
need. It may then be carried about with the speaker, and 
he may think over the details of a more extended treatment 
at his leisure. But whatever he does, let him be careful 
not to think about his words, any effort at fixing them will 
only embarass. Verbaque provisam rem non invita se- 
quentur. 
~ 6. For the first attempts the speaker should be careful to 
select subjects in which he feels an especial interest. If 
possible he should make the trial of his powers somewhere 
else than in the pulpit, for obvious reasons. And when he 
feels sufficient confidence to make the effort in the pulpit 
itself, he will find it greatly to his advantage to try an ez- 
position of a chapter, or a parable, or some other extended 
portion of God’s word. 

7. It often happens that the extempore orator can begin 
and continue his address with very little effort ; (prolixity 
is the besetting sia of the offhand speaker) but the difficul- 
ty is to finish well. Thespeaker would gladly come to an 
end, but does not feel able to close his speech or discourse 
appropriately. When this is caused by the speaker's ne- 
glect to prepare himself carefully for the conclusion,— under 
the notion that the close of a discourse is the easiest part 
of it,—he almost deserves to suffer all the pain and morti- 
fication attending a failure at the very end of what might 
otherwise have been a decided success. But this difficulty 
has occurred to good speakers after the best efforts at pre- 
paration. It is well, therefore, ta have a rule by which any 
failure of this nature may be averted. M. Bautain’s recom- 
mendation on this point is so excellent, we prefer to pre- 
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sent it in his own words: “There is a way of concluding, 
which is the most simple, the most rational and the least 
adopted. True, it gives little trouble and affords no room 
for pompous sentences, and that is why so many despise it, 
and do not even give ita thought. It consists merely of 
winding up by arapid recapitulation of the whole discourse, 
presenting in sum what has been developed in the various 
parts, 8o.as to enunciate only the leading ideas with their 
connections ; a process which gives the opportunity of a 
‘nervous and lively summary, foreshortening all that has 
been stated, and making the remembrance and profitable 
application of it easy. And since you have spoken to gain 
some point, to convince and persuade your hearer, and thus 
influeuce his will by impressions and considerations, and 
finally by some paramount feeling which must give the 
finishing stroke and determine him to action, the epitome 
of the ideas must be itself strengthened, and, as it were, 
rendered living by a few touching words which inspirit the 
feeling in question at the last moment, so that the con- 
vinced and affected auditor shall be ready to do what he is 
required.” 


Greencastle, Pa. E. E. 
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Arr. VIL—ANGLO-GERMAN HYMNS. 
BY JAMES W. ALEXANDER, D. D. 


I trust the readers will thank us for transferring to the columns of the Re- 
view the excellent translations of choice German hymns, which our esteemed 
friend, the Rev. Dr. James Alexander, of New York, furnished for the earlier 
volumes of Schaff’s Deutsche Kirchenfreund (1849-1851), and which he kindly 
permits us to republish in this collected form. The rich treasures of German 
hymnology are beginning to be widely appreciated in England and America.” 
Future compilers of English hymn books will do well to draw their material 
in part from such collections as H. Mills’ Horae Germanicae; Miss Cath. 
Winkworth’s Lyra Germanica (two Series) ; Hymss from the Land of Luther ; 
The Voice of Christian Life in Song, or Hymns of Many Lands and Ages ; and 
Hymns of the Ages (selections from Lyra Catholica, Germanica and other sour- 
ces), to which must be added a still more recent collection published by the 
0. 8. Presbyterian Board, in most beautiful style: Sacred Lyrics from the 
German. 1859. 

But we know of no translations which combine to the same degree faith- 
falness and freedom, and may be called poetic reproductions in the very 
spirit of the author, as the versions of Dr. Alexander. Some of them, espe- 
cially the beautiful passion hymn of Gerhardt, have become quite popular 
among us and have since passed into several recent American hymn books, 
but, unfortunately, ina greatly mutilated form, which does injustice both 
to the author and to the translator. We think it due to him to bring his 
versions more directly and extensively before the English public in their 
purity and integrity, for future use. The sacredness of literary prop- 
erty and of an original text as it came from the inspiration of the poet, seems 
to be hardly recognized, even as a notion, among modern compilers of hymn 
books. The interminable confusion which the passion for arbitrary changes 
and reckless mutilations, togetber with a want of poetic taste and a lowered 
tone of piety, introduced into German hymnology during the rationalistic pe- 
riod, ought to be a warning to us. But while Germany is recovering from 
its error and returning to the original fountains, we are pursuing the same 
false track. It is high time for a scientific work on hymnology and a careful 
critical edition of the classical English hymns, original and translated, as a 
proper basis for future hymn books. It would be a laborious and difficult 
task, but well worthy of the labor of years. 

In the Kirchenfreund we published the German original in parallel columns 
with the translation. But as good German hymn books are becoming more 
and more accessible to the American reader, we have omitted it here. The 
translation from the French, accompanied by the original, has never been 
printed yet, and although not properly a hymn for public worship, will be 
found an acceptable addition. 
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“‘ O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden.” 
NO. 1. 


A Pession Hymn by Pavt Germanpr, (born 1606, died 1776) on the basis of 
oho St. Bernard’s Salve caput cruentatum. 


1. O sacred Head, now wounded, 
With grief and shame weighed down ; 
Now scornfully surrounded 

With thorns, Thy only crown; 

O sacred Head, what glory, 

What bliss, till now was Thine! 

Yet, though despised and gory, 

I joy to call Thee mine. 


2. O noblest brow, and dearest, 

In other days the world 

. All feared, when Thou appearedst ; 
What shame on thee is hurl’d! 
How art Thou pale with anguish, 
With sore abuse and scorn ; 

How does that visage languish 
Which once was bright as morn. 


3. The blushes late residing 
Upon that holy cheek, 

The roses once abiding 

she Upon those lips so meek : 

Alas ! they have departed ; 

Wan Death has rifled all! 
For weak, and broken-hearted, 

I see Thy body fall. 


4. What Thou, my Lord hast suffered 
Was all for sinners gain : 

Mine, mine was the transgression, 
But Thine the deadly pain. 

Lo! here I fall, my Saviour, 

’Tis I deserve Thy place, 

Look on me with Thy favor, 





Vouchsafe to me Thy grace. j 
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5. Receive me, my Redeemer, 
My shepherd, make me Thine: 
Of every good the fountain, 
Thou art the spring of mine. 
Thy lips with love distilling : 
And milk of truth sincere, 
With heaven’s bliss are filling 
The soul that trembles here. 


6. Beside Thee, Lord, I’ve taken 
My place—forbid me not ! 

Hence will I ne’er be shaken, 
Though Thou to death be brought. 
If pain’s last paleness hold Thee, 
In agony opprest— 

Then, then . will I enfold thee 
Within this arm and breast ! 


7. The joy can ne’er be spoken— 
Above all joys beside, 

When in Thy body broken 

I thus with safety hide. 

My Lord of life, desiring 

Thy glory now to see, 

Beside the cross expiring 

I'd breathe my soul to Thee. 


8. What language shall I borrow 
To thank Thee, dearest Friend, 
For this, Thy dying sorrow, 
Thy pity without end ; 

O make me Thine forever, 

And should I fainting be, 

Lord let me never, never 
Outlive my love to Thee. 


9. And when I am departing, 

O part not Thou from me; 
When mortal pangs are darting, 
Come, Lord, and set me free; 
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And when my heart must langvish 
Amidst the final throe, 

Release me from mine anguish 

By Thine own pain and woe! 


10. Be near me when I am dying, 
O show Thy cross to me; 

And for my succor flying, 

Come, Lord, and set me free ! 
These eyes new faith receiving 
From Jesus shall not move, 

For he, who dies believing, 

Dies safely through Thy love. 





NO. 2. 
“ Wie soll ich Dich empfangen.”” 
An Advent Hymn by Pavt Gernarprt. 

1. Lord, how shall I be meeting, 
And how shall I embrace 
Thee, earth’s desire, when greeting 
My soul’s adorning t 

O Jesus, Jesus, holding 
Thyself the flame in sight, 
Show how, Thy beam beholding, 
I may, my Lord, delight. 


2. Fresh palms Thy Zion streweth, 
And branches ever green, 

And psalurs my voice reneweth, 
To raise my joy serene. 

Such budding tribute paying 
My heart shall hymn Thy praise, 
Thy holy name obeying 
With chiefest of my lays. 


8. What hast Thou left ungranted, 
To give me glad relief? 
When soul and body panted 
In utmost depth of grief, 
In hour of degradation 
Thy peace and pity smiled, 
Then Thou, my soul’s salvation, 
Didst happy make Thy child. 
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4. I lay in slavish mourning, 

Thou cam’st to set me free ; 

I sank in shame and scorning 

Thou cam’st te comfort me. 
Thou raised’st me to glory, 

Bestowing highest good, 

Not frail and transitory 

Like wealth on earth pursued. 


5. Nought, nought, did send Thee os 
From mansions of the skies, 
But love all love exceeding, 
Love able to comprise © ~ 
A world in pangs despairing, 
Weighed down with thousand woes 
That tongue would fail declaring, 
But love doth fast enclose. 


6. Grave on your heart this writing, 

O band of mourners poor, 

With pains and sorrows fighting, 

That throng you more and more ; 
Dismiss the fear that sickens, 


_ For lo! beside you see 


Him who your heart now quickens 
And comforts; here is He. 


7. Why should you be detained 
In trouble day and night, 
As though He must be gained 
By arm of human might, 
He comes, He comes all willing, 
All full of grace and love, 
Those woes and troubles stilling 
Well known to Him above. 


8. Nor need ye tremble over 
The guilt that,gives distress. 
No! Jesus all will cover 

With grace and righteousness : 
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He comes, He comes, procuring 
The peace of sin ee 
To all God’s 
Their part and le lot in heaven. 


9. Why heed ye then the crying - 
Of crafty foemen nigh ? 
Your Lord shall send them flying 
In twinkling of an eye. 

He comes, He comes, forever 
A King, and earth’s fell band 
Shall prove in the endeavor 
Too feeble to withstand. 


10. He comes to judge the nations, 

Wroth if they wrathful prove, 

With sweet illuminations 

To those who seek and love. * 
Come, come, O Sun eternal, 


. And all our souls convey 


To endless bliss.supernal 
In yonder court of day. 


NO. 8. 
“ Geh aus, mein Herz, und suche Freud.” 
A Summer Hymn by Pavut Geruarpr, 

1. Go forth, my heart, and seek for praise 
On these delightsome summer days 

In what thy God bestows. ° =s 
How rich the garden’s beauties be, 
How lavishly for me and thee 

It doth its charms disclose. 


2. The forest stands in leafy pride, 

The earth is veiled on every side 
With, garb of freshest green ! 

The tulip and narcissus here 

More wondrous in their pomp appear 
Than Solomon was seen. 
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8. The lark floats high before the breeze, 
The dove toward the forest-trees 
From covert speeds along ; 
The song-enriched nightingale, 
In ecstasy, fills hill and dale 
And mount and plain with song. 


4. The hen her tiny flock enfolds; 

The stork his dwelling builds and holds ; 
The swallow feeds her brood ; 

The lightsome stag, the bounding roe, 

Skipping from upland refuge go 

To depths of grassy food. 


5. The brawling brook adown the plain 
Lines its fair margin fresh again 

With myrtle-shadows deep. 
The meadows green relieve the eye 
And echo with the gladsome cry 

Of shepherds and their sheep. 


6. The never-weary tribe of bees 

Now here now there in blossoming trees 
Find booty far and near ; 

The sturdy juices of the vine 

For sweetness and for strength combine, 
The pilgrims toil to cheer. 


7. The wheat lifts rank its ears of gold 

To fill with joy both young and old, 
Who learn the name to praise 

Of Him who doth incessant pour 

From heavénly love a matchless store, 
Upon our sinful race. 


8. And shall I, can I dumb remain! 

No, every power shall sing again 
To God, who loves us best. 

Come, let me sing ; all nature sings, 

And all within me tribute brings 
Streaming from out my breast. 
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9. Methinks, if here Thou art so fair, 
And sufferest a love so rare 
To poor earth’s sons be given, 
What gladness shall hereafter rise 
In rich pavilion of the skies, 
And golden tower of heaven ! 


10. What lofty pleasure, glory bright, 
In Jesus’ garden shall delight ! 
How shall the chorus ring, 
When thousand thousand seraphim 
With one consenting voice and hymn 
Their Alleluia sing! 


11. O were I there! O that, Thine own, 


I stood, dear God, before Thy throne, 
Bearing the victor’s palm ! 

There would I, like the angel-choir, 

Still sound thy worthy praises higher, 
With many a glorious psalm. 


12. But while I bear life’s burden still, 

With cheerful mind and voice I will 
No longer hide Thy grace. 

My heart shall ever more and more 

Thy goodness and Thy love adore 
Here and in every place, 


13. Help now and on my spirit pour 

Thy heavenly blessing evermore, 
That, like a flower, to Thee 

I may, through summer of Thy grace, 

In my soul’s garden all my days 
The holy fruitage bear. 


7 


14. Choose me to bloom in Paradise 

And, till in death I close-my eyes, 
Let soul and body thrive ; 

Being to Thee and to Thy praise, 

To Thee alone, my lifelong days, 

In earth and heaven, alive. 





eee ne eerste tenet 
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“« Ich lass Dich nicht, Du muszt mein Jesus bleiben.”’ 
NO. 4. 
A Jesus’ Hymn by W. C. Dzssuxr, died 1722. 





I leave Thee not, thou art my Jesus ever, 
Though earth rebel, 
And death and hell 
Would, from its steadfast hold, my faith dissever : 
Ah no! I ever will 
Cling to my helper still, 
Hear what my love is taught, 
Thou art my Jesus ever, 
I leave Thee not, I leave not ! 


I leave Thee not, O love, of love the highest, 
Though doubt display 
Its battle-day ; 
I own the power which Thou my Lord appliest, 
Thou didst bear gilt and’ woe; 
Shall I to torment. go 
When into judgment brought ? 
O love, of love the highest, 
I leave Thee not, I leave Thee not. 


I leave Thee not, O thou who sweetly cheerest, 
Whose fresh supplies 
Cause strength to rise, . 
Just in the hour when faith’s decay is nearest. 
If sickness chill the soul, 
And nights of languor roll, 
My heart one hope hath caught, 
O Thou who sweetly cheerest, 
I leave Thee not, I leave ry, not. 


I leave Thee not, Thou help in tribulation ; 
By stroke on stroke, 
Though almost broke, 
I hope, when all seems near to desolation. 
Do what Thou wilt with me, 
I still must cling to Thee; 
Thy grace I have besought, 
Thou help in tribulation, _ 
I leave Thee not, I leave Thee not. 
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6. 


I leave Thee not, shall I forsake salvation? 
No, Jesus, no! 

Thou shalt not go ; 

Mine still Thou art, to free from condemnation. 
After this fleeting night, , 
Thy presence brings me light, 

Whose ray my soul hath sought ; 
Shall I forsake salvation ? 
I leave Thee not, I leave Thee not. 
; 6. 

I leave Thee not, Thy word my way shall brighten ; 
With Thee I go 
Through weal and woe, 

Thy precept wise shall every burden lighten. 

Nor heed the journey’s pang, 
Though thorny be my lot. 
Let but Thy word enlighten, 
I leave Thee not, I leave Thee not. 


7 
I leave Thee not, ev’n in the lap of pleasure, 
For when I stray 
Without Thy ray, 
My richest joy must cease to be a treasure. 
I shudder at the glee, 
When no delight from Thee 
Has heartfelt peace begot ; 
Ev’n in the lap of pleasure, 
I leave Thee not, I leave Thee. not. 
8 
I leave Thee not, my God, my Lord, my heaven, 
Nor death shall rend: 
From Thee, my friend, 
Who for my soul Thyself to death hast give: 
For Thon didst die for me, 
And love goes back to Thee, 
My God, my life, my heaven, 
I leave Thee not, I leave Thee-not. 
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NO, 5. 

“ Endlich bricht der. heisse Tiegel.” 

: By F. Hartmann, died 1812. 
1. Now the crucible is breaking; 
Now my, faith its seal is taking ; 
Molten gold, unhurt by fire, 
Only thus ’tis ever given, 
Up to joys of highest heaven, 
For God’s children to aspire. 


2. Thus, by griefs, the Lord is moulding 
Mind and spirit, here unfolding 

His own image, to endure. 

Now He shapes our dust, but later 

Is the inner man’s creator ; 

Thus He works by trial sure. 


8. Sorrows quell our insurrection, 


‘Bring our members to subjection, 


Under Chriét’s prevailing will ; 
While the broken powers He raises 
To the work of holy praises 
Quietly and softly still. . 


4. Sorrows gather home the senses, 
Lest, seduced by earth’s pretences, 
They should after idols stroll, 
Like an angel guard, repelling 
Evil from the inmost dwelling, 
Bringing order to the soul. 


5. Sorrow now the harp is stringing 
For the everlasting singing, 
Teaching us to soar above ; 

Where the blessed choir, palm-bearing, — 
Harps are playing, crowns are wearing, 
Round the throne with songs of love. 
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7. Sorrow makes our faith abiding, 
Lowly, child-like, and confiding ; 
Sorrow ! who can speak thy grace ! 
Earth may name the tribulation, 
Heaven has nobler appellation ; 
Not thus honored all our race. 





8. Brethren these our perturbations, 
Step by step, through many sete 
Lead disciples to their sun. 
Soon—though many a pang has wasted, 
Soon—though many a death been tasted, 
Sorrows watch of sighs is done. 


9. Though the healthful powers were willing, 
All the Master’s will fulfilling 

By obedience to be tried, 

O ’tis still no less a blessing. 

Such a Master’s care possessing, 

In His furnace to abide. . 


10. In the depth of keenest anguish, 
More and more the heart shall languish 
After Jesus’ loving heart, 

For one blessing only crying ; 

‘“« Make me like Thee in Thy dying, 

die Then Thy endless life impart.” 


11. ’Till at length, with sighs all breaking,. 
Through each bond its: passage taking, 
Lo! the vail is rent in twain! 

Who remembers now: earth’s treasure ! 
What a sea of godlike pleasure 

High in heaven swells amain ! 


12. Now, with Jesus ever reigning 
Where the ransomed home are gaining, 
Bathing in the endless light, 

All the heavenly ones are meeting ! 
Brothers—sisters—let us, greeting, 
Claim them ours, by kindred right. 














A Christian Sonnet by Des Banrgavx of the seventeenth century, w 
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13. Jesus ! toward that height of heavan 
May a prospect clear be given, | 

Till the parting hour shall come. 

Then, from pangs emerging brightly, 
May we all be wafted lightly 

By angelica convoy home ! 


NO. 6. 





ho, li 
Beza, wap Sth Ge desta gulh Gal Ghana geulbeal poctnict sag 
Grand Dieu! tes jugements sont remplis d’ equité, 
Toujours tu as plaisir 4 nous étre propice, 

Mais j’ai tant fait de mal, que jamais ta bonté 

Ne me pardonnera, sans chequer* ta justice. 


Oui, mon Dieu, la grandeur de mon iniquite 

Ne laisse 4 ton pouvoir que le choix de supplice, 
Ton intérét s’ oppose 4 ma félicité, 

Et ta clémence méme attend que je périsse. 


Contente ton désir, puisqu’ il t’ est glorieux, 
Offense-toi des pleurs qui content de mes yeux, 
Tonne, frappe, il est temps, rends-moi guerre pour guerre, 


J’adore, en périssant, la raison qui t’ aigrit, 
Mais dessus quel endroit tombera ton tonnerre 
Qui ne soit tout couvert du sang de Jesus Christ ? 


The same translated by Dr. J. W. A. 
Great God ! Thy judgments endless right disclose, 
Grace for the sinner dost still devise ; 
But I have sinned so much, that goodness knows 
No way to pardon, unless justice dies. 
a oerO tap Gotasinnmpntentitar sins 
Leave to Thy greatness but the choice of woes, 
Thy throne’s bigh interest Ti how denies, 
And mercy’s self stands watching for my throes. 
Sate Thy revenge, for this Thy cries 
Scorn Thou the tears which o' mine eyes, 
Launch lightnings, ’tis high time, I war invoke, 
And, doomed, I worship, sinking in the flood ; 
Yet on what spot shall fall Thy thunderstroke 
Not wholly covered with my Saviour’s blood ? 





* In our copy of Des Barreaux we read: qu’en blessant. 














Ant. VIII.—THE CRYSTAL PALACE AT SYDENHAM. - 


The Crystal Palace at Sydenham alone is worth a trip 
to Europe. Such a collection and reproduction of the 
wonders of the world has never been seen before. You 
may spend there days and weeks and months in the study 
of the works of nature and art, representing the most dis- 
tant climes, and all the ages of history, from the first dawn 
of civilization to the immediate present. Only the univer- 
sal culture of our century could coneeive the idea of such 
a microcosmos of art, and only by a nation like the English, 
and ina city like London, could it be carried into actual 
existence. 

The Crystal Palace of Sydenham is a reconstruction, on 
an enlarged plan, of the Crystal Palace erected in Hyde 
Park, at London, for the celebrated Exhibition of 1851, 
and a transformation of this temporary receiving-house of 
the world’s industrial wealth into a permanent temple of 
art and education. An attempt was first made to induce 
the Government to purchase the building in Hyde Park 
for the benefit of the nation, but without success. Then a 
company of private gentlemen and business men of Lon- 
don, at the suggestion of Mr. Joseph Leech, resolved to 
save the wonderful structure, by taking it down and re- 
building it on a more comprehensive and magnificent scale 
at Sydenham, on the London and Brighton Railroad, for 
permanent service. Their intention was “to form a pal- 
ace—the first marvelous example of a new style of archi- 
tecture—for the multitude, where, at all times, protected 
from the inclement varieties of the English climate, health- 
ful exercise and wholesome recreation should be easily at- 
tainable; to raise the enjoyments and amusements of the 
English people, and especially to afford to the inhabitants 
of London, in wholesome country air, amidst the beauties 
of nature, the elevating treasuresof art and the instructive 
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marvels of science, an accessible and inexpensive substi- 
tute for the injurious and debasing amusements of a crowd- 
ed metropolis; to blend for them instruction with pleasure, 
to educate them by the eye, to quicken and purify their 
taste by the habit of recognizing the beautiful; to place 
them amidst the trees, flowers and plants of all countries 
and of all climates, and to attract them to the study of the 
natural sciences, by displaying their most interesting exam- 
' ples ; and making known all the achievements of modern 
industry, and the marvels of mechanical manufactures.” 

These gentlemen bought the Crystal Palace in May, 
1852, and a tract of three hundred acres.of groutid at Syd- 
enham, formed a company of stockholders, with the pro- 
posed capital of half a million of pounds—but the building 
has already cost five times as much—entrusted the work 
of reconstruction to Sir Joseph Paxton and other eminent 
men, who had distinguished themselves by their labors for 
the building in Hyde Park, and made the most extensive 
arrangements for the collection of works of art and speci- 
mens of natural history. They procured casts of the most 
remarkable monuments scattered over England ; they sent 
a delegation to the Continent, with the best recommenda- 
tions, which were regarded everywhere, except in Rome, 
Padua and Vienna, to secure copies of the great works of 
architecture, sculpture and painting, from the times of an- 
cient Egypt to the present era. No trouble and expense 
was spared to raise the new Crystal Palace above the rich- 
est institutions and _ collections of the kind in the world, 
and to make it, as far as lies within man’s power, a depos- 
itory of all the wonders of creation, for the benefit and en- 
joyment of the people. 

With an energy and dispatch peculiar to the Anglo-Sax- 
on race, and with a host of artists and laborers of almost 
every nation of Europe, such as only English wealth could 
command, the building was completed in the ineredibly 
short time of two years, and solemnly consecrated by the 
Queen on the 10th of June, 1854. 

The collections and internal arrangements, as well as the 
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improvements of the pleasure-grounds around the building, 
have-also sufficiently progressed to afford the visitors a full 
idea of the whole; and the danger is only, that the estab- 
lishment might be so overloaded as to destroy the charac- 
ter of unity, and to make it impossible to see the forest on 

account of the trees. The psmdév dyay of the Greeks, and the 

Ne quid nimis of the Romans, is after all a golden rule, ap- 
plicable also to such an institution. Already the palaces 
and collections of Versailles, the Louvre of Paris, and the 
Vatican of Rome, have such an overwhelming, not to say. 
crushing, effect upon the senses and imagination ; how. 
much more the Crystal Palace, after it shall be once fully. 
completed. Then it is well known that the English have 

better taste in the comfortable arrangement of a parior than 

an artistic collection. In this respect the British Museum 

is far behind the Louvre at Paris, the Pinakothek and 

Glyptothek at Munich, and the old and new Museum at 

Berlin. 

Ever since the opening of the new Crystal Palace in June, 
1854, it has been visited by thousands and thousands of 
persons every day, excepting Sunday, which the Company 
and the Government, in spite of many plausible petitions, 
have very wisely refused thus far to have secularized and 
profaned by amusements, however innocent, in their prop- 
er time and place. Trains of cars leave London Bridge 
every twenty minutes from morning till evening, and bring 
' the visitors in less than a quarter of an hour to the small 
village of Sydenham, in Kent. 

The first object of attention is, of course, the Palace it- 
self, the like of which the world has never seen. The late 
Crystal Palace of New York can give but a very faint idea 
of it. Imagine a building covering an area of nearly six 
hundred thousand superficial feet, extending over three- 
quarters of a mile of ground, and rising, in the central 
transept, to a height of 208 féet ; consisting of a grand cen- 
tral nave of 1,608 feet in length, two side aisles, two main 
galleries, three transepts, two wings of 574 feet each, and a 
eolonnade of 720 feet ; constructed almost entirely of iron 
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and glass, the panes of which, if laid end to end, would ex- 
tend to the almost ineredible length of 242 miles; yet with 
ali these vast proportions, simple in design, consistent in 
execution, and presenting a harmonious whole of transpa- 
rent brilliancy and eerial lightness ; erected on a beautiful 
elevation, with a commanding view over the silent country 
around, and the largest city in Christendom at the distance 
imagine all this, and you have astructure which, for 
grandeur and magical effect, for union of strength and 
lightness, of ease of erection and capability of endurance, 
throws the famous ruins of ancient Thebes, Baalbec, Pal- 
myra, Nineveh, Susa and Persepolis, the Parthenon of 
Athens, the Alhambra of the Moors, the Vatican of Rome, 
the Louvre of Paris, and the Palace of Versailles into the 
shade, and seems to have descended from fairy-land, to pay 
simply a passing visit to this lower world. 

But then the contents! After I had ascended the steps 
of the magnificent covered colonnade and passed the Re- 
freshment Rooms, and after I had somewhat recovered 
from the overpowering effect of the general appearance of 
the central nave, with its fountains and innumerable ob- 
jects of curiosity, I was first struck with the Screen of all 
the Kings and Queens of England, including as I was glad 
to see, even Oliver Cromwell, and then with the Natural 
History department. This is arranged on a plan which has 
never been attempted before. Its peculiar merit consists 
in the geographical groupings of men, animals ard plants, 
so as to enable the visitors to study Ethnology, Zoology 
and Botany at one glance, and in their natural relations 
and connections. 

There you see, surrounded by the vegetation of South 
Africa, a group of tall, brown-faced, woolly-haired, war- 
like Zulu Kaffres, with a giraffe, a Cape hunting-dog, and 
close by a lion and cub, a hyena, and a battle between a 
leopard and a duyker-bok. India is represented by Hin- 
doos and a tiger hunt, one tiger lying on his back in conse- 

quence of a wound from the howdah, or car, on the ele- 
phant’s back, the other seeking to revenge his companion 
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by an attack upon the persons in the howdah, and causing 
the elephant to start off from the scene of action with the 
speed of terror—all this in the midst of rhododendrons, 
the Indian-rubber tree, the tea-plant, the drooping junipe- 
rus recurva, and other products of the luxuriant soil of the 
East Indies. The Indian islands are illustrated by a party 
of natives from Borneo in their war dresses, a group of 
Sumatrans, with three opium-eaters from Java, a black 
leopard, two Malay bears, and a case of birds. The New 
World has likewise received ita large share of attention. 

There you have, first, a graphic illustration of the Arctic 
regions, a number of short, broad-faced, long-haired, plump 
and fat Esquimaux, different kinds of fox, and four Esqui- 
maux dogs on snow-covered rocks, two polar bears, the 
reindeer feeding upon the moss, and close at hand the seal- 
skin summer tent of a Greenlander, with one of their 
canoes. Passing the tent, you see the red Indians engaged 
in a war-dance, and surrounded by the animals, trees and 
shrubs of North America. Then the natural life of Cen- 
tral and South America is exhibited by specimens of the 
various Indian tribes, Peruvians and Botocudos, the spot- 
ted and the black jaguar contesting the prey of a deer, the 
harpy eagle, waiting on the rocks to pick the bones of the 
hapless animal, the llama, the tapir, or elephant of the 
New World, the ant-eater, the Brazilian ostrich, a puma 
crouching at the sight of a rattlesnake, the Chilian eagle 
devouring a curassow. The collection is already so rich 
as to give you a clearer and more vivid idea of the won- 
ders of natural history than you can get anywhere on so 
small a space and in so short a time. 

From the works of nature, I passed to the productions of 
nature’s king. Here I was especially interested in the re- 
constructions and recasts of the most celebrated works of 
architecture and sculpture from the remote ages of Egypt 
to the sixteenth century after Christ. Remarkable in 
themselves, they embody at the same time, the genius and 
character of the different nations represented, and thus give 
you a visible history of art, civilization and religion, for a 
period of more than three thousand years. 
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Let us walk through the whole central nave alongside of 
Osler’s Crystal Fountain, and hundreds of statues, busts, 
and trees and plants from all climes, to the north end of 
the building, and commence with the Assyrian Court. It 
is the largest, (120 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 40 feet 
high,) and in some respects the most interesting. For it 
illustrates a new and singular style of art, which has only 
become known since the recent discoveries and excava- 
tions of the gigantic ruins of Nineveh, first by Botta, the 
French Consul at Mosul, and afterwards by Layard—ruins 
which corroborate, in a most remarkable manner, certain 
statements of the Old Testament connected with Jewish 
history. The Court represents the general style of palaces, 
which prevailed in the once mighty Assyrian Empire, be- 
tween the reign of Sennacherib and that of Xerxes, from 
the eighth to the sixth century before Christ. The most 
striking and imposing features are the works of sculpture 
on the walls, copied from the originals, which Mr. Layard 
excavated at Nimroud, and deposited in the British Mu- 
seum, especially the colossal winged man-headed bulls cov- 
ered with arrow-headed figures, and serving as door-gates, 
the giants strangling lions, (supposed to represent the 
Assyrian Hercules,) on each side of the front, and the 
winged lions behind the central hall. 

Regaining the nave we pass into the Eyyptian Court, 
through an avenue of lions, cast from a pair which Lord 
Prudhoe brought from the shores of the Nile. It exhibits 
a temple of the Ptolemaic period, about 300 years B. C. 
ornamented with colored sunk-reliefs, and pictures illustra- 
tive of Egyptian history and religion, and a hieroglyphic 
inscription stating that “in the seventeenth year of the 
reign of Victoria, the ruler of the waves, this palace was 
erected and furnished with a thousand statues, a thousand 
plants, &c., like asa book for the use of man of all coun- 
tries.” Eight gigantic figures of Rameses the Great, form 
the facade of another temple, representing a much earlier 
period of about 1,300 B.C. A few steps more take you 
into a dark tomb, the most antique piece of architecture 
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in the Crystal Palace, (about 1,660 B. C.) copied from one 
at Beni Hassan ; and passing on, you meet a great number 
of scattered statues and other remains of bygone days, from 


the land of hieroglyphics, sphinxes, mummies, pyramids, 


and enduring tombs for the long sleep of death. But the 
most imposing works which affords us the best idea of the 
enormous magnitude and massive grandeur of ancient 
Egyptian art, are the two colossal statues of Rameses the 
Great, sixty-five feet high, towering to the roof of the tran- 
sept. They were reproduced on the scale of the originals 
in the temple of Rameses, at Aboo Simble, in Nubia, whose 
origin goes back to the sixteenth century before Christ. 

From the stupendous proportions, the monstrous gran- 
deur, the repulsive austereness, and mysterious gloom of 
these Oriental monuments, we gladly step into the more 
genial clime, and the bright sunshine of classical art, to 
admire those simple, graceful and ideal forms, which to 
this day are justly regarded as models of beauty and pure 
taste. 

Here we must mention first, the Greek Court, containing 
an admirable model of the incomparable Parthenon and 
other temples, with mythological decorations; the Agora ; 
a gallery of the noblest statues and groups of the classical 
period, such as the inimitable remains from the frieze and 
pediment of the Parthenon, Laocoon, Niobe, the Belve- 
dere Torso, the Venus de Medici, &c. ; also busts of the il- 
lustrious poets, philosophers, orators and statesmen of that 
wonderful nation whose special mission it was to develop 
the idea of beauty, and the first principles of philosophy 
and art, while law and policy was the peculiar department 
of the Romans, and religion the sacred trust of the He- 
brews. 

The Roman Court is adorned with Roman arches, de- 
corated marble structures, and a great number of busts of 
Roman warriors, Kings, Emperors, and Empresses, and 
mythological statues from the most successful imitations of 
Greek models, as in the case of the Apollo of Belvedere, 
and the Diana with the Deer, down to the lowest degrada- 
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tion of art, to wanton luxuriousness. There wesee also, the 
representation of a part of the Coliseum, which at the time 
of Vespasian and Titus, could accommodate 87,000 persons 
for the contemplation of chariot-races, naval engagements, 
and combats of wild beasts, but is now a magnificent pile 
of ruins—a fit emblem of the humbled pride, and the de- 
parted glory of the Roman Empire. 

Equally instructive and interesting is the Pompeian 
Court, an exquisite reconstruction of one of the‘old Ro- 
man houses, 4s they were brought to light by successive 
excavations since 1721, after the sleep of seventeen hun- 
dred years, from the grave of cinders and ashes vomited 
forth by Vesuvius in the terrible erruption of 79. As you 
pass through the narrow “ prothyrum,” with the caution 
on the pavement “cave canem,”’ into the open court, or 
“atrium” with the marble basin, (“impluvium,”) which 
received the rain from the roof (“ compluvium ;”) and then 
turn to the left of the “tablinum” into the “ cubicula,” 
the close, but richly decorated dormitories; from here to 
the dining room or “ triclinium,” onthe opposite side, and 
crossing the “‘ peristyle ,’ with its red columns, to the bath 
and back to the “lararium,”’ or the domestic altar, with 
the lamp and the picture of the patron god—you seem to 
be transferred as by magic to the long departed times: of 
ancient Roman virtue and vice, heathen piety and supersti- 
tion, and to converse with Tacitus and Pliny on that awful 
flood of burning lava which destroyed Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, and at the same time perpetuated their story in 
death for the benefit of future generations. 

Again you are transformed into a different world by step- 
ping into the Alhambra Court, and gazing at the dazzling 
walls and mosaic pavements of the richest specimens of Moor- 
ish architecture, copied from the very ruins cf the vast for- 
tress-palace near Granada in the south of Spain. The ara- 
besque ornaments, the gorgeous splendor and romantic rich- 
ness of decorations, the lines of the marble fountains, the 
pleasant music of the falling waters, the fragrant perfume of 
flowers, and the inscription: “There is no conqueror but 
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God,” places you amidst the luxuries of Oriental life in the 
proudest days of Mohammedaniem. 

But we must turn to the other side of the nave towards 
the garden of the Palace, ard take a short glance at the 
Courts which exhibit to.us the various phases of. Christian 
art. They are, however, not complete architectural resto- 
rations, as the pagan courts, but rather as many collections 
of characteristic ornamental details, or entire portions of 
the most remarkable works of English, German, French, 
Dutch and Italian architecture and sculpture, from the 
sixth to the sixteenth centuries. As to selection and ar- 


rangement, I would have many objections to make, were - 


I disposed to be fault-finding. But we would rather learn 
and admire here, than criticise. 

How different is the atmosphere into which we now en- 
ter, as different as Christianity is from heathenism. The 
Greek and Roman temples express a perfect satisfaction 
with this.present world of sense, and the entire absence of 
a longing after the infinite and eternal. But these Byzan- 
tine and Gothic churches, with their crosses, arches, tow- 
ers, sculptures, windows, sepulchres, seem to embody deep 
and solemn mysteries, and point from earth to heaven, 
from time to eternity, from the-passing vanities of the 

natural to the unchanging realities of the supernatural 
world. 

The oblong Basilica, the oldest style of Christian church- 
es, founded on the Roman halls of justice, is not represent- 
ed. But the Byzantine Court gives us an idea of the char- 
acteristic featurese—the Greek cross, the round arch, the 
central dome, and the mosaic ornament—of that architec- 
ture which flourished from the sixth to the eleventh centu- 
ries, and of which Santa Sophia in Constantinople, built by 
Emperor Justinian, several churches in Ravenna, and San 
Mareo of Venice are the most perfect speciments. In the 
same department we have various ‘illustrations of the Ger- 
man -Romanseque-and the Norman styles, copied from sever- 
al cathedrals of Germany, Northern Italy, France, England 
and Ireland. On either side of the black marble fountain 
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in the centre—an exact eopy of one at Heisterbach on the 
Rhine—are the well-known effiges of Fontevrault Abbey, 
(the burying-places of the Plantagenets,) from the thir- 
teenth century, representing King Henry IL., Eleonora, 
his wife, Richard I., and Isabella, wife of King John. 

Next comes the German Medieval Court, devoted exclu- 
sively to examples of the Gothic style, with its pointed 
arches, its lofty towers, its solemn gloom, its stained win- 
dows, from the twelfth down to the fifteenth centuries.— 
The specimens are taken from the sublime cathedrals of 
Nuremberg, Cologne, Mayence and Prague. The walls 
are adorned with the admirable reliefs ef Adam Krafft, 
and Veit Stoss, of Nuremberg, representing the Betrayal 
of Christ, the Mount of Olives, and the Last Supper, and 
a rose, wreath and cross. 

The English Medieval Court contains some of the most 
characteristic illustrations of the Gothic style of architecture 
and sculpture, as it prevailed in England during the same 
period. They are taken from the beautiful cathedrals, 
chapels, and sepulchral monuments of Ely, York, Canter- 

- bury, and Westminster Abbey, and furm a most valuable 
and interesting museam of English mediseval art. 

The French and Italian Medieval Courts represent arches, 
arcades, statues and altar-pieces of Notre Dame at Paris, 
the cathedral at Chartres, San Michele at Florence, &. 

A few steps further southward is the Recaissanne Court. 
This exhibits the revival of the antique style in Italy at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, when Brunelleschi rear- 
ed the dome of the magnificent Madonna del fiora, at Flor- 
ence, and Ghiberti constructed, in its immediate vicinity, 
the wonderful bronze doors of the Baptistery which Mi- 
chael Angelo pronounced worthy to be the “ gates of Par- 
adise.”’ 

The adjoining court is devoted to the architecture and 
sculpture of the age of Queen Elizabeth, or the latter part 
of the sixteeeth century, which is characterized by rectan- 
gular ornamentation, palatial grandeur and striking pic- 
turesqueness. Here are, among other monuments, the 
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sepulchres of the two rival Queens from the originals in 
Westminster Abbey, Elizabeth proudly holding the scep- 
tre, the unfortunate Mary Stuart piously folding her hands; 
both proclaiming, on their cold marble bed, the vanity of 
earthly glory and physical beauty. 

The Jialian Court is enriched with various specimens of 
the modernized Roman. style of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, to which belong St. Peter’s at Rome, the 
Palazzo Pitti at Florence, the Colonnade of the Louvre in 
Paris, the Escurial, near Madrid, and St. Paul’s at London. 
This court is founded on a portion of one of the finest pal- 
aces in Rome, that of Farnese, commenced by Sangallo, 
and finished by Michael Angelo. Here are also copies of 
some of those world-renowned frescoes of Raffaelle in the 
loggie of the Vatican, and Michael Avene monument of 
Lorenzo de Medici. 

This is but a very cursory view of the Fine Art Courts. 
To give a full description of the Crystal Palace, we would 
have to introduce the reader into the Industrial Courts, 
with their rich display of the practical and useful arts of 
modern England and the Continent. Then we should 
glance at the hundreds of statues and busts of the illus- 
trious monarchs, statesmen, captains, scholars, poets, ar- 
tists and benefactors of the civilized nations, scattered 
through the nave and central transept, alongside of the 
choicest trees and plants from all parts of the world. 

Having thus explored the length and breadth of the 
ground floor, we descend tothe basement story, which is 
partly devoted to the exhibition of machinery in active 
motion. Then we ascend the main upper galleries, to ad- 
mire the collection of paintings, photographs, philosophical 
instruments, and an endless variety of articles of industry 
and fancy, and especially, also, to obtain a bird’s-eye view 
of the unrivaled ensemble of wonders below. 

' Finally, overwhelmed with impressions of the works of 


nature and man, we leave the Palace, and standing on the 
magnificent terrace, we seé spread out before us, on two 
hundred acres of ground, the beautiful park-and gardens, 
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the symmetrical order, the straight walks, the regular al- 
leys, the well-trimmed trees and hedges, the artificial beds, 
the ornamental fountains, and the architectural and sculp- 
tural display of the Italian style, as well as the irregular 
beauty, the natural ease and freedom, the wild luxuriance, 
the green meadows, the noble groups of stately trees, the 
winding walks, the gentle slopes of English landscape ; 
then, further on, the geological illustrations and the zoolog- 
ical islands, with the restored forms of extinct animals, the 
ichthyosaurus or fish-lizard, the teleosaurus, the plesiosau- 
rus, the hyleosaurus, the megatherium, the paleotherium, 
the anoplotherium, and other strange figures of the antedi- 
luvian world, as described, from their petrified relics, by the 
learning of Cuvier and Owen, and reconstructed by the art 
of Waterhouse Hawkins ; and beyond the precincts of the 
Palace, stretching away into the far distance, the great gar- 
den of nature herself, the work of God’s finger, the temple 
of the Almighty, with heaven’s blue dome. 

In view of such an unrivaled panorama of nature and 
art, you will be amazed at the wealth and genius of the 
English nation, and understand why we said at the begin- 
ning, the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, alone, is worth a 
trip to Europe. 

I spent several days in this instructive and deligthful 
temple of science and art. The 28th of October, 1854, 
presented a sight of unusual grandeur and interest at Syd- 
enham, which I shall never forget. The celebration of the 
bloody victory of Alma, for the benefit of the fallen and 
wounded soldiers of Albion, attracted at least fifty thou- 
sand visitors to the Palace. People from all classes of so- 
ciety, and all nations of the earth, came pouring in every 
ten minutes from London Bridge station, and in an end- 
less succession of omnibuses, cabs, and carriages, from 
every direction. The Emperor Napoleon III. had gener- 
ously sent his best musical bands, in richest military cos- 
tume, to join with those.of Queen Victoria, and thus to 
give additional solemnity to the occasion. I went this time 
in a private conveyance with the excellent family of Mr. 
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John Gladstone, (wot the distinguished Ex-Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but a distant relative of his) in whose 
beautiful home at Stockwell Lodge, near London, I enjoy- 
ed, for several days, all the comforts and pleasures which 
the most hearty and thoughtful English hospitality could 
suggest and which I shall always gratefully remember. I 
did not know what to admire most, the magnificent build- 
ing, with its endless variety of curiosities, or the inspiring 
atrains of the finest military music resounding from the 
Palace and the terraces, or the dazzling brilliancy of beauty 
and fashion displayed .by the aristocracy and gentry of 
England. The eyes, the ears, the imagination, and the 
feelings were drunk with delight, and seemed to move 
amongst the visions and melodies of fairy land. Perfect 
order and dignity reigned in this ocean of men. All was 
joy and gladness, patriotism and enthusiasm. The entenie 
cordiale between the two greatest civilized nations appeared 
to be complete, and broke out in bursts of applause and 
hurrahs, in hopeful anticipation of the speedy down-fall of 
Sevastopol, and the complete triumph of the allied armies 
and fleets over the mighty empire of the Ozar. 
But yet one dark cloud overshadowed the festivity. The 
mournful sounds from the battle-field of the Crimea and 

the hospitals of Scutari re-echoed in the Crystal Palace, 
amidst the strains of “God Save the Queen ;” and many of 
the noblest families of England and France deplored,. at 
this very hour, the loss of brave fathers, brothers, and sons, 
The news of the brilliant but disastrous charge of the Light 
Brigade, at Balaklava, on the 25th of October, was already 
on its way to proud and happy mansions, to fill them with 
the mingled feelings of joy and gloom : 

‘Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon in front of them, 

Volleyed and thundered ; 

Stormed at with shot aad shell, 

Boldly they rode and well 

Into the jaws of Death, _ 

Tato the mouth of Hell, 

Rode the six hundred. 2 
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* Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed all at once in air, 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wondered : 


Plunged in the battery smoke, 
With many a desperate stroke, 
The Russian line they broke ; 
Then they rode back, but not— 

Not the six hundred. 
«Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
Those that had fought so well, 
Came from the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them— 

Left of six hundred.” 

A few days afterwards, on the 5th of November, the 
terrible victory of Inkermann was won at a still greater sac- 
rifice of the flower of the finest army which ever left the 
British shores, with the brightest hope of military renown. 
Then followed, in rapid succession, the inglorious return 
of the Armada from the Baltic, and the heart-rending news 
of the disasters in the Crimea, which incredible misman- 
agement and the Czar’s fearful ally, the Russian winter, 
brought upon that noble army, and reduced it toa few 
spectral figures—to the deepest humiliation of the pride of 
England. Alas, she had boasted teo much of her own 
strength, and too lightly forgotten the tragedy of Moscow, 
and the destruction of the great army of the greatest cap- 
tain on the snow fields of Russia. 

I could, of course, not foresee at that time these unex- 
pected reverses of fortune, from which, however, our sister 
nation soon afterwards recovered. But when I returned 
with my kind friends to their happy home and cheerful fire- 
side, winding our way through a wilderness of carriages, 
and looked back, for the last time, to the fairy Palace, I 
asked myself the question, How long will this magnificent 
structure stand, a microcosmos of nature and of history, 
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and the proudest monument of the wealth and genius of the 
mighty ruler of the worid? And I was overpowered 
with the feeling of the vanity of all earthly beauty and glory. 
The temples of Thebes, Baalbec and Palmyra have crum- 
bled to dust ; the palaces of Nineveh and Babylon lie buried 
in the ground ; Diana’s sacred shrine at Ephesus, one of the 
seven wonders of the world, is the habitation of owls and 
serpents ; the Parthenon, once the fit abode of the goddess 
of wisdom, the “ blue-eyed maid of heaven,”’ has become a 
prey to wasting war and flame, to paltry antiquarians and 
high-born robbers; and the imperial Rome, the “lonely 
mother of dead empires,” in the language of a British lord 
and bard : 


‘¢The Niobe of nations—there she stands, 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe ; 
An empty urn within her withered hands, 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago,” 


And will not the time come when the Crystal Palace, 
like the Coliseum, shall be a shapeless pile of ruins, Syd- 
denham a graveyard of departed glory, and when—to use 
the words of England’s eloquent historian—“some traveler 
from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, ~ 
take his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch 
the ruins of St. Paul’s?” ‘Yea, all flesh is grass, and all 
the glory of the flesh as the flower of the grass, which flour- 
isheth to-day and withereth to-morrow. 


“The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous 
The solemn temples, the great globe i 
Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve, 
And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind!” 


But while these melancholy thoughts depressed my mind, 
I lifted up my eyes in faith and hope to heaven, and I saw.a 
structure not made with human hands, fairer and brighter 
than the Crystal Palace—adorned with richer treasures and 
enduring monuments of faith and love—resounding with 
nobler strains of music, the hallelujahs of angels and arch- 
angels, of martyrs and saints of all nations and tongues— 
subject to no ravages of time—unchangeable and eternal 
as its builder,—the heavenly city, where the weary pilgrim 
of Zion will find his true home and everlasting rest. 

\ P. 8. 
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Azr, IX.—EULOGY ON DOCTOR RAUCH. 
INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 


Soon after the consolidation of Marshall College and Frank- 
lin College, in the Spring of 1853, the Alumni Association dis- 
cussed the question of the removal of the remains of Doctor 
Rauch from Mercersburg to Lancaster, and in July, 1855, 
took the following action : 

‘Whereas, since the removal of Marshall College to Lancaster 
and the sale of the College ae at Mercersburg, the re- 
mains of the venerated Dr. Rauch, the first President of Mar- 


shall College, lie alone, and are liable to exposure and abuse ; 
and 


Whereas, it is proper that these honored remains should lie 
near the spot to be occupied by the new College edifice ; and 





finally, 

Whereas, the relatives of the deceased President, have, upon 
consultation, acquiesced in any proper measure, which may be 
devised for the removal and suitable consignment of his re- 
mains ; therefore 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to propose 


” gome suitable action in the case. 


Rev. Dr. Bomberger, Dr. Mayburry and Geo. W. Brewer, 

-» were appointed | the committee and reported as follows : 

hat, in every view of the case, it seems — that the re- 
mains of the first and honored President of our Collegiate Insti- 
tution should repose under the shadow of the College itself and 
be under its immediate guardianship. The presence of his tomb 
and a suitable monument over it, would be an abiding memen- 
to of his virtues and excellence, and render the new Colle 
grounds more precious in the eyes of the older Alumni. e 
recommend the following action : 

1. That application be made tothe Board of Trustees of 
Franklin and Marshall College for a suitable piece of ground 
to be occupied for the purpose above named, and for their co- 
operation in the matter. 

2. That a committee of five be appointed to collect the ne- 
cessary means for the proposed removal and the erection of a 
monument. And that this committee be authorized to super- 
intend the removal, and the erection of a monument so soon as 
they have the requisite means at command. 


A committee was accordingly appointed by the Alumni As- 
sociation, conmsting of Rey. J. H. A. Bomberger, D. D., Rev. 
es = s 
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M. Kieffer, D. D., Rev. E. V. Gerhart, D. D., Rev. G. H. Mar. 
tin, and Rev. G. W. Williard. At a subsequent meeting this 
committee was reconstructed. It is now composed of nine 
members, namely, Rev. J.H. A. Bomberger, D. D., Rev. M. Kief- 
fer, D. D., Rev. E. V. Gerhart, D. D,, Rev. 8. H. Reid, Jacob 
Heyser, Esq , James L. Reynolds, Esq., Rev. Prof. Theodore 
Appel, Hon. John Cessna, Hon. John W. Killinger. 

In accordance with these instractions the application was 
made to the Board of Trustees in July, 1856. The Board re- 
sponded cordially to the request, instructing the Executive 
Committee to purchase a lot of ground in the Lancaster Ceme- 
tery and have the remains of Doctor Rauch removed and in- 
terred. ‘The Executive Committee acted promptly; but the 
purchase of the lot was embarrassed and delayed by some pre- 
vious financial transactions between the College Board and the 
Cemetery ; so that a deed for the lot was not obtained until the 
Spring of 1858 ; and the removal of the remains was in conse- 
quence deferred until the ensuing winter. 

In pursuance of these arrangements, Rev. EB. V. Gerhart, a 
member of the Committee, repaired to Mercersburg and super- 
intended the exhuming of the remains on Tuesday, the first of 
last March. In performing this work it became apparent with 
what consideration the deceased had been buried. The coffin, 
enclosed in a heavy box, was laid upon a flooring of brick, and 
covered by a strong, well-built arch; the grave was then filled 
upto the surface with brick laid in mortar, no ground whatev- 
er having been used. * After removing the arch, the lid of the 
box was found to be firm; and the coffin itself in a very good 
state of preservation. By means of ropes the coffin was raised 
entire, containing the remains untouched and undisturbed; 
then put into a new coffin-shaped box, and thus transported to 
Lancaster. The committee have great pleasure in saying that 
the exhumation proceeded from beginning to end without any 
occurrences which were inconsistent with the solemnity of the 
occasion, or in violation of the sense of respect.due the ashes of 
the beloved and honored dead. 

At Lancaster the remains were deposited in the first Ger- 
man Reformed church until the day of burial. A new coffin 
was ordered just large enough to contain the old one. 

The funeral ceremonies took place on Tuesday, the 8th of 
March, at 10 o’clock; the services being held in the German 
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Reformed church. Whilst the sacred remains, borne by Hon. 
A. L. Hayes, Emanuel C. Reigart, Esq., Dr. F. A. Muhlenberg, 
Prof. Wm. M. Nevin, Hon. B. Champneys, Dr. J. L. Atlee, 
Hon. H. G. Long and Rev. Henry Harbaugh, (several of whom 
had been personal acquaintances of the deceased,) were carried 
along the aisle and placed before the altar, the choir in a sub- 
dued and mellow ‘tone chanted the introductory sentences of 
the burial service: “I am the resurrection and the life, saith 
the Lord ; he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth in me, shall 
never die.”” Prof Appel offered the Invocation, and announced 


_ the hymn commencing: “Hark! what the voice from heaven 


proclaims ’’—the same hymn that was sung in the house of Dr. 
Rauch at Mercersburg on the sad day of his burial. Rev. G. 
F. Krotel read 1 Cor. 15: 12-58, and the prayer was offered 
by Rev. Dr. B.C. Wolff. Then followed the eulogy on the 
life and character of Dr. Rauch, by his friend and colleague, 
Rev. Dr. J. W. Nevin. From him alone who knew the deceased 
so well, who shared so intimately his joys and sorrows, his 
hopes and fears, could come this beautiful tribute to his memo- 
ry, breathing a touching tenderness in every sentence. A 
deep, solemn silence pervaded the congregation ; and the pre- 
cious memories of the past moved to silent tears of affection 
the Professors, the students, and others, as the venerable ora- 
tor called them to life again around those illustrious remains. 

After the eulogy, Prof. T. C. Porter offered the Lord’s Pray- 
er ; and the services in the church were concluded by the choir 
singing the Hymn of Simeon: “ Lord, now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace, according to Thy word.” The audience 
now formed into procession, composed of the clergy and many 
prominent citizens, members of the Board of Trustees, the Fac- 
ulty, and students of the College, and followed the remains to 
the Cemetery, where the burial services were conducted by the 
Rev. E. V. Gerhart. Requiescat in pace. ~ 

Earth to earth, dust to dust, ashes to ashes ; but we wait in 
hope, looking for the general resurrection in the last day and 
the life of the world to come, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

E. V. G, 
Lancaster, Pa., June 4th, 1859, - 
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EULOGY. 

We have before us to day, my Christian friends, inclos- 
ed in that quiet coffin, the remains of the first President 
of Marshall College, Dr. Freprertck Aveustus Ravon. 
His death took place at Mercersburg, on the morning of 
the second day of March, 1841, now eighteen years ago. 
He was buried on the fourth of March, with large funeral 
attendance, in the corner of a retired grove belonging to 
the College grounds, which was then first set apart for cem- 
etery purposes. It was a bright, sunny day; in notable 
contrast, I remember, with an uncommonly rough storm of 
snow toward the close of the same week ; a day, which was 
made memorable for the nation at large, by the inaugura- 
tion of Gen. Harrison as President of the United States— 
a most brilliant political occasion, destined to be itself dis- 
mally overclouded, a very short time afterwards, by we 
mournful intelligence of his death. 

It seems like a dream now, that whole time—so near at 
hand for memory in one view, and yet in another already 
so faraway. Called up by the presence of these venerated 
relics, the image of the man is again before me, as I knew 
him so well, and loved him, during the last sad year of his 
life. His head prematurely bald; his broad, intellectual 
brow ; his mild, German eye; his generous transparent, 
deeply sympathetic face ; all are before me once more, in 
vivid picture, as I used to meet him in the intercourse of 
daily life. The inborn delicacy of his spirit, the earnest 
enthusiasm of his character, his keen gentlemanly sensibili- 
ties, his absolutely itritable impatience of all that was dis- 
honorable and mean, return upon me now like the music 
of Ossian, mournful and yet pleasant to the soul. I see him 
in the college chapel, his whole soul beaming from his 
countenance, in the midst of the students, who were so 
largely the object of his pride and love. I see him in his 
study, surrounded with his full shelves of choice German 
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books—the works of Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, He- 
gel, Schleiermacher, Daub, and the later standard writers 
generally on Psychology and Ethics—all of the best editions, 
and done up in the handsomest style of binding; as though 
he would have considered it a kind of desecration to have 
them about him under any meaner form ; discoursing of 
his own literary purposes and plans, and wrestling with 
the sense of disease in the vain hope of being able to carry 
them into effect. Isee him in the bosom of his family; 
the centre of all kindly affections, the soul of all generous 
hospitality, actualizing, as it might seem, in his relations 
to his own Phebe, the full sense of what he has so beauti- 
fully described as the true ideal of marriage, in his Psy- 
chology. I see him, as I looked. with apprehension upon 
his pale face the last time I saw him alive; when in reply 
to my suggestion, that he ought not to trouble himself with 
speculation now, but should give himself rather to the 
simplest, childlike exercises of faith, he said in substance 
promptly: “ That is just what I am trying to do—I have 
no power foranything else.” I see him, as when shocked 
with the sudden intelligence of his decease, (for he went 
off at last with scarcely a minute’s warning,) and having 
made my way over to the chamber where he lay, with no 
one present but his wife, I gazed upon his lifeless form, and 
could but turn me to the wall and weep aloud, in sympa- 
thy with Aer then silent and almost tearless grief. I see 
him, as two days after he lay with snow white shroud, se- 
renely tranquil, in the unclosed coffin—his countenance 
like the sculptured image of some Grecian sage—while all 
around him, in the house of mourning, preparations were 
going forward to bear him to the silent grave. 

All these things appear “but as yesterday when it is 
past, and as a watch in the night.” And yet it is now near 
ascore of years, since that solemn funeral took place. 
During that period, what great changes have gone forward 
in the world, in the land, and more particularly in the 
whole circle of interests with which Dr. Rauch stood con- 
nected at the time of his:death. His wife has followed 
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him long since into the spirit world.- His intimate friend 
and colleague, the amiable and accomplished Professor 
Samuel W. Budd—whose slender form and gentle spirit, 
the unpretending shrine of so much sterling dignity and 
worth, I have before me too in full vision at the present 
time, evoked by the power of the occasion—is numbered 
‘ also with the congregation of the dead. Tis kind and de- 
voted physician, Dr. Little, Secretary for years of the Board 
of Trustees for Marshall College, has passed away, with 
nearly all his interesting and pleasant family. More than 
a fourth part of the graduates of the first five classes of the 
institution from 1837 to 1841, count on its catalogue now 
as deceased. May we not say indeed, that Mercersburg 
itself, as he knew it, has in great part passed away. In 
the midst of these changes, the College too has had its 
eventful history—one which it was not easy to foresee or 
anticipate at that time. What the end of it has been, we 
all know. A few years since, it was considered necessary 
to translate it to this place ; where it now flourishes, under 
a new act of incorporation, in full view of the city and the 
whole surrounding country, with the promise of a bright 
future before it, bearing the auspicious title of Franklin 
and Marshall College. — 

In view of his close connection with the early history 
of the institution, and the relation he holds to its original 
and properly distinguishing genius and spirit, it has been 
felt all along that the remains of Dr. Rauch ought to fol- 
low its removal to Lancaster. The Alumni of the College 
have generously offered, in that case, to erect over his 
grave a new monument, more worthy of his memory than 
the solid obelisk which was to be left behind in Mercers- 
burg—and which is now placed there, with great propriety 
certainly, in front of the new German Reformed chureh. 
To meet this proposition, the Trustees of. Franklin and 
Marshall College have procured a proper plot of ground in 
the cemetery on the North East side of the town, and by 
their order the remains are now brought on, for the pur- 
pose of being deposited there with suitable solemnities at 
this time. 
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It has seemed proper, that something should be said, in 
connection with the occasion, concerning the life and char- 
acter of the man; with the view of introducing him as it 
were publicly te the knowledge and consideration of the 
community, with which he is to be joined from this time 
forward in the solemn fellowship of the grave. Few who 
| are here to-day ever saw Dr. Rauch; and although many . 

| _ among us, no doubt, have heard his name mentioned with 

honor as the first President of Marshall College, the num- 
ber is still small, we may presume, who can be said to 
know much of his actual history. It is altogether fit and 
right, therefore, that the attention of the people of Lancas- 
ter should be called in this public manner to the distin- 
guished stranger, whose presence—still speaking, though 
dead—is to become from this time forward, may we not 
say, one of the monumental honors of the place. The 
bones which lie in that coffin ought not to be hurried te 
their new sepulchre, without some due recognition among 
us of their more than common sacredness and worth. 
They are the bones of a great anda good.man. Let them 
be honored with all pious veneration accordingly. 

Dr. Ravucu# was born at Kirchbracht, in Hesse-Darmstadt, 
July 27, 1806. He lost his mother in infancy. His father 
was still living at the time of his death, in firm and vigor- 
ous health, a respectable clergyman, settled in the vicinity 
of Frankford on the Maine. Before the “ Union,” as it is 
called, took place between the two Confessions, he was at- 
tached to the Reformed Church. His son always spoke of 
him with reverence and affection, as a seriously picus man. 

At the age of eighteen, the son became a student at the 
University of Marburg, where he took his diploma in the 
year 1827. After this he prosecuted his studies for a year 
at Giessen. Fora time, he was employed as an assistant 
in feaching by an uncle, who had charge of a literary in- 
stitution in Frankford. Another year he spent, as a stu- 
dent again, at Heidelberg. 

Here he came under the special influence of the distin- 
guished philosopher and theologian, Charles Daub ; a rela- 


| 
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tion, which seems to have formed a memorable epoch in 
the history of his inward life, determining to no small ex- 
tent its whole subsequent order and form. Dr. Rauch al- 
ways cherished the highest veneration for this great man, 
and looked back, with fond recollection, upon the year 
spent at Heidelberg, under the light of his instructions, and 
- in contact with the living power of his spirit, as in some 
respects the most interesting and important part of his ed 
ucation. , 
Daub, we are told, had an admirable faculty for drawing 
out the powers of generous minded young men, and in- 
spiring them with great and noble sentiments. He knew 
how to shatter to pieces wisely their presumptuous imagi- 
nations on the one hand; and how to encourage and sup- 
port their efforts on the other, by giving them proper play, 
‘and meeting them at the right time with a warm and 
manly sympathy. Knowledge with him was not only deep, 
but full of life. In his person, the most profound specula- 
tions became instinct with living breath, and assumed the 
freshness of actual, concrete existence. In the lecture 
room, he seemed to be perfectly pervaded with his subject; 
so that it might be said to utter itself in every tone, look, 
and gesture. And yet there was nothing rhetorical or de- 
clamatory, in the representation. Thought made itself ob- 
jective in his person. The whole man wrought in sympa- 
thy with his theme, no metter how abstract, so that the 
idea of self appeared to fall out of view entirely. Not un- 
frequently he would step down from the desk in which he 
lectured altogether, as though it were too narrow for his 
thoughts and feelings, uttering himself in tones of earnest- 
ness that would sometimes thrill his auditors with a sensa- 
tion of awe, as being scarce earthly in their character. Such 
was he in his lecture room. Where the student stood near 
to him in the intimacies of private life, he came more fully 
still under the power of the same plastic influence. The 
sphere in which his spirit moved habitually was full of 
earnestness and moral force. One could wish indeed it 
had been pervaded by more of the positive element of:ho- 
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liness, such as breathes the atmosphere of heaven, in 
thoughts and desires flowing actively out toward Christ. 
But it is difficult to estimate fairly the religious character 
of one, whose whole position and circumstances were so 
widely different from our own. Standing where he did, 
in the midst of abounding unbelief, and called as he was 
to wrestle with all sorts of skeptical difficulty in his own . 
profoundly speculative mind, his faithfulness to the cause 
of Christianity may well command our admiration and re- 
spect. He was aman who lived for the invisible and the 
etefnal, and on whose soul the visions of the Almighty, in 
the person of Jesus Christ, had unfolded their glory. His 
wish was to die, as he expressed it, on the cathedra or desk, 
in the midst of his professional work. And so it happened 
in fact. While engaged in lecturing, he was called away 
suddenly, A. D. 1836, in the seventy-first year of his age. 
Dr. Rauch was fitted in his whole nature, to receive a 
deep and lasting impression from the spirit of such a man. ~ 
The time when he came within the sphere of his influence 
was favorable to this result. He had finished his academi- 
cal course, and taken his degree ;*and was beginning to 
have some knowledge of the world in the way of actual 
experience. Life was coming to clothe itself in some 
measure with its proper seriousness, in opposition to the 
visionary dreams of mere youth. His mind at the same 
time was vigorously active, and the way was fully open, by 
the advantages of previous education,-for its free com- 
merce with truth. In these circumstances, he was not 
only introduced into Daub’s lecture room, but admitted 
also to the innermost circle of his discipleship. The aged 
hierophant in the temple of knowledge fixed his eye upon 
him with friendly interest, took him encouragingly by the 


hand, and became his companion as well as guide in philo- 


sophical thinking and study. The authority which the 
teacher thus gained over the mind of his pupil was of the 
highest kind, and such as could not be destroyed by dis- 
tance or time. Dr. Rauch took a pleasure in speaking of 
what he owed to his venerable instructor in the way of 
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knowledge. But this was not the whole of his obligation. 
It included also an important spiritual benefit. He felt 
that he had been morally invigorated by coming within 
the range of his influence. It proved a powerful help to 
his faith. How far his religious views, as they had exist- 
ed previously to this time, may have needed reforma- 
_ tion, or how far the influence under which he was now 
brought operated to produce a direct and specific change, 
Iam not prepared to say. Probably there “was no direct 
revolution, to any extent, accomplished in the case. What- 
ever latitudinarianism our youthful theologian may have 
been chargeable with before, it is not likely that it was dis- 
tinctly defined and settled even for his own thoughts. It 
was merely the general disease of the country, which attach- 
ed itself almost necessarily at the time to a university edu- 
cation, poisoning the mind of the student, sometimes more 
and sometimes less. Nor was it fully eradicated in Dr. 
Rauch’s case, it would seem, even during his stay at Heid- 
elberg. But a new turn was given to his mind. His con- 
fidence in the great fundamental truths of Christianity was 
confirmed. A wholesome tendency was implanted in his 
religious views and feelings. And more atill, productive 
ideas, the seeds of living thought, were introduced into the 
soil of his spirit, which, favored by other influences subse- 
quently, germinated and brought forth fruit, after their 
kind, in thoughts both sound and thorough with regard to 
religion generally. Unger this view it was probably, rath- 
er than in reference to any direct change in himself, that 
Dr. Rauch seemed to look upon Daub in the light almost 
of a spiritual father. 

It speaks much for his character, that such a man as 
Daub should have honored him, as he seems to have done, 
with his special notice and favor. He admitted him to the 
most free and familiar intercourse, and regarded him evi- 
dently with more than common interest, as one who might 
be expected to bear in no small part afterwards the mantle 
of his own spirit. 

On leaving Heidelberg, Dr. Rauch became extraordina- 
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ry professor, as it is called, in the University of Giessen, 
being at the time in the 24th year of his age. In the Ger- 
man Universities, the professors are of two kinds, ordina- 
ry and extraordinary, both alike appointed by government, 
but differing in rank and salary. The ordinary professors 
compose the proper faculty, and are entitled to its privile- 
ges. The professors extraordinary are simply teachers, 
and bave no farther duties or privileges. They are to be 
considered as* candidates for the other station. Their po- 
sition is valued mainly as a stepping stone to preferment, 
It gives a young man a certain rank and standing in the 
University ; shows that he has enjoyed the notice of gov- 
ernment; and authorises him to calculate on further promo- 
tion, if he continue faithful to himself. This, however, does 
not take place asa matter of course. Ifa professor extra- 
ordinary allow himself to sit down satisfied with his attain- 
ments, as ascholar, he may remain extraordinary professor, 
all his life. In many cases, a number of years elapse, be- 
fore the wished for promotion is reached. It is of course 
complimentary to the character and standing of the candi- 
date, when he is carried rapidly forward from this position 
to an ordinary profesorship. This compliment was enjoy- 
ed by Dr. Rauch. At the end of a year spent at Giessen, 
under the appointment which has been mentioned, he re- 
ceived an invitation to Heidelberg as ordinary professor. 
His fair prospects however, and the high hopes with which 
his bosom had been filled in view of them, were here sud- 
denly blasted, as it seemed, forever. 

In some public exercise at Giessen, he was led to utter 
his mind too freely, on the subject of government. The 
precise point in which he offended, is not known. The 
whole affair was one, to which he never liked to refer sub- 
sequently ; and few among his friends in this country knew 
at all, that any political difficulty had made it necessary for 
him to leave his native land. He always charged himself, 
it is believed, with some imprudence in the case, and never 
affected to make a merit of it, as he might easily have 
done in this country, and as most other foreigners proba- 
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bly in similar circumstanees would have had no hesitation in 
doing. Those who were familar with Dr. Rauch and who 
know how easy a thing it is to wake the jealousy of Euro- 
pean governments, where the subject of human rights 
comes at all into consideration, will not be dispesed to sur- 
mise after all any thing very dreadful in the freedom of 
speech, into which he fell on this occasion. Such as it was, 
however, it drew upon him the sharp displeasure of the 
powers above him ; and it became necessary for him final- 
ly, in the judgment of his friends, to provide for his own 
safety by a voluntary self-expatriation. His departure was 
sudden. He had time to make only a hurried visit to his 
father, between the hours of eleven and one at night; when 
he bade him a sorrowful adieu, and turned his face toward 
the broad Atlantic, an emigrant, bound for a new trial of 
the world in the far-off West. It was not the love of wan- 
dering, nor the ‘visions of a romantic fancy, nor any par- 
ticular zeal he felt for our republican institutions ‘as such, 
which brought him to exchange Germany for America. 
He was ardently attached to his fatherland, and had every 
reason to be satisfied there with his circumstances and pros- 
pects. It must have been with an immense sacrifice of 
feeling, that he found himself compelled to abandon all, 
and become a stranger in a foreign land. 

He came to this country in the fall of 1881, having com- 
pleted the 25th year of his age. His first year was spent 
at Easton, in this State, where he applied himself diligently 
and with great success to the cultivation of the English 
language. Here he was made to feel the heavy disabilities 
of a foreigner, whose speech and former education both 
conspire to isolate his existence, in the midst of the com- 
munity to which he belongs. His German itself, even in 
the midst of a German settlement, was not of a character 
to open the way for him at once to any public service ; be- 
ing materially different from the same language, as usually 
spoken in this country. He had made up his mind, how- 
ever, not to give way to difficulties or discouragements ; 
and wisely set himself to understand and enter into the 
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modes of thinking with which he was surrounded, instead 
of fretting and quarreling as foreigners sometimes do, with 
what might not be according to his mind, as though he 
could expect the world to bend for his accommodation, 


‘rather than that he should bend himself. His knowledge 


of music here stood him in more stead at first, than his 
knowledge of philosophy, or his acquaintance with Latin 
and Greek. He excelled in this art, practically, as well as 
theoretically, thanks to his German education; and to 
procure himself an independent support, did not hesitate 
to give lessons on the piano. This, let it be remembered, 
instead of occupying the high position of a professor, the 
associate and colleague of Charles Daub, in the University 
of Heidelberg. So much for meddling with politics rash- 
ly, in the neighborhood of the sunny Rhine! 

His excellent spirit, joined to his general cultivation, soon 
won him friends. Though short, his sojourn in Easton 
brought him into connections and relations, which had the 
effect in some measure of causing him to feel at home in 
the land of his exile, and to which he always referred af- 


_ terwards with fond and affectionate interest. 


In June, 1832, he went to York; having received an ap- 
pointment to take the charge of a classical school, in con- 
nection with the Theological Seminary of the German Re- 
formed Synod, which was then rising into importance in 
that place under the care of the late Dr. Mayer. Here he 
continued, diligently employed in teaching, till the autumn 
of 1835. The amount of labor which he performed du- 
ring this time was very ’ 

In the fall of 1882 he was ordained by the Synod, at 
York, to the office of the holy ministry. 

In the year 1833, he became united in marriage with a 
daughter of Mr. Laomi Moore, of Morristcwn, in New 
Jersey. Of this lady it is sufficient to say here, that she 
was in all respects worthy to be the wife of sach a man. 

In the fall of 1885, he removed to Mercersburg. The 
classical school connected with the Seminary was now in 
the way ne into a College, and both instita- 
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tions were to become located, permanently, as it was sup- 
posed, in that place. Such was the origin of Marshall 
College. Dr. Rauch was at once invited to take charge of 
it as President ; being allowed to retain, at the same time, 
the connéction into which he had been brought before this 
with the Theological Seminary, as Professor of Biblical 
Literature. In this responsible position he continued faith- 
fully and zealously laboring, in the midst of many difficul- 
ties and discouragements, till the time of his decease. __ 

For more than a year previous to this event, his health 
had been in a precarious state; his nervous system shat- 
tered ; his strength in a great measure gone. He still per- 
sisted, however, in his academical engagements, and other 
literary employments; looking upon mental exercise as 
medicinal in his case, rather than hurtful, and as being in- 
dispensable indeed to the proper elasticity and tone of his“ 
being. This idea might have been correct, within certain 
limits ; but he carried it, no doubt, altogether too far. Had 
he abandoned his studies entirely for a time, and given 
himself to travelling and recreation, his health in all prob- 
ability would have been restored, and his life preserved. 
Even as it was, his case seemed in the winter to have faiy- 
ly weathered its crisis, and to be in the full progress of re- 
covery, when a catarrhal fever, epidemic in February, fell 
upon his exhausted frame, and reduced him lower than 
ever. His dissolution took place a shore time after. 

My own personal acquaintance with him commenced 
only one year before the close of his life, when I was call- 
ed to be his colleague in the THeological Seminary. . I had 
some knowledge previously of his general standing, but no 
particular information with regard to his character and 
spirit. Intimately associated as I was to be with him in 
professional life, I had of course felt some anxiety in rela- 
tion to this point ; a feeliig for which there seemed to be 
the more reason, as it was understood that serious difficul- 
ties had already actually occurred in the official connee- 
tions of Dr. Rauch, in the case of which a large share of 
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blame was supposed by many to rest properly on his shoul- 
ders; All anxiety of this sort, however, fled from my 


spirit in a very short time, when I came to know the man 
himself. I found myself attracted to him from the start. 

His countenance was the index of his heart, open, gener- 
ous, and pure, I soon felt that my relations with him were 
likely to be both pleasant and safe. Farther acquaintance 
only served to strengthen and confirm this first impression. 
It was clear to me that he had been misunderstood and 
wronged. He was one of the last men certainly who might 
be supposed capable of dishonorable conduct in any way. 
Then I perceived very soon also, that his learning and in- 
tellectual power were of a higher order altogether than I 
had before felt authorized to expect; although it was 
not until the appearance of his Psychology, that I learn- 
ed myself to place him sufficiently high in this respect. 
Here again it became clear to me that his proper worth 
had not been rightly understood ; and I could not but look 
upon it as a strange and interesting fact, that the infant 
College of the German Reformed Church should have 
chad placed at its head, there in Mercersburg—without care, 
or calculation, or consciousness even on the part of its 
friends generally—one of the very first minds of Germany, 
which under other circumstances might well have been 
counted an ornament and honor to the oldest institution 
in the land. 

As a scholar, Dr. Rauch excelled particularly i in Olassi- 
‘eal Literature, in Natural History, in Moral Philosophy, 
and in Mental Science. He was at home also in the 
sphere of Aesthetics, and had his mind richly stored with 
the creations of genius as they belong to the fine arts gen- 
erally. The German Philosophy, with all its bewildering 
abstractions, was for him the, subject of full, familiar 
knowledge; while it commanded also his general confi- 
dence and respect. He saw in its different cardinal sys- 
tems not contradiction and confusion so much, as the unity 
of one and the same grand intellectual movement, borne 
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forward still from one stage of development to another. 
Of course, in this view, he placed a special value on the 
phitosophy of Hegel—the culmination of the process—al- 
though he was very far from surrendering himself blindly 
to his authority. It was his belief, that Hegel’s philosophy, 
in spite of all the bad use which had been made of it, had 
wrought a real reform in the whole world of mind ; espe- 
cially in rightly defining the objects and proper bounds of 
the different sciences, and in settling the general method 
by which they should be cultivated. 

In these circumstances he found himself impelled, to at- 
tempt the work of transferring to some extent into the lit- 
erature of this country—not Hegel’s philosophy as such, 
nor the metaphysics of Germany:as a distinct and separate 
interest—but the life and power of German thinking gen- 
erally, under its more recent forms, in gli that relates to 
the phenomenology of the soul. For this task, he was 
eminently qualified—beyond all other scholars probably 
belonging to our land. He was at home in the philosophy 
of Great Britain, as well as in that of Germany, and knew 
accurately the points of contact and divergency by which 
the relations of the two systems of thought to one another, 
generally considered, are characterized. By a ten year’s 
residence on this side of the Atlantic, he had become fairly 
domiciliated in American modes of thinking and feeling, 
without being divested of the intellectual habit which be- 
longed to him as a German ; an immense advantage, as 
compared with the position of those, who look at either of 
these systems of life externally only, from the bosom of the 
other, and so attempt to bring them together. Not only was 
Dr. Rauch familiar with American life and thought, but 
he had come to identify himself completely with us as a 
people. He had ceased to look upon himself as a forei 
er, and had no-sympathy’with the morbid feeling, which 
leads some to isolate themselves pone acter he 
land, by'clinging in their own consciousness contin 
the thought of themselves under this view, 80.28 to 
the same thought on those with Whom they are surround- 
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ed. He loved this country, though brought into it origi- 
nally, it may be said, against his own inclination, and had 
no disposition to exchange it again for Europe. He knew 
how to appreciate our political institutions, as compared 
with those of the old world. Our practical spirit was hon- 
ored by him with due regard, and had confessedly wrought 
a partial modification in his own views of truth and life. 
Thus was he fitted to negotiate understandingly and faith- 
fully, between the two interests, in the midst of which he 
stood. He knew that a simple transfer of German thoughts 
into English forms of expression, was not what the interests 
of learning require in this country ; but that it is only by 
being reproduced in new creations, from a mindéransfused 
with their inward power and at the same time at home in 
the American element of thought, that they can be expect- 
ed to become truly and permanently valuable. The idea 
of such a reproduction of the moral wealth of Germany, 
under forms intelligible and safe, in the sphere of our 
American philosophy, may be considered perhaps the fa- 
vorite dream of Dr. Rauch’s life. It animated him in his 
work, asa teacher.- It stimulated his zeal as a writer. 

. His work on Psychology, published the summer before 
his death, was only the beginning of what he had it in con- 
templation to attempt, for the interests of literature, in this 
way. 

Much more important, in his own judgment, was to have 
been his Christian Ethics. The Psychology was regarded 
as preparatory and introductory to this, and was shaped 
with reference to it more or less from beginning to end. 
He had in his mind a general system, which required the 
one work to be followed by the other, in order that the 
whole might appear in its true light. And then to make 
the conception still more complete, the Moral Philosophy 
was to be itself succeeded again by a treatise on Aesthetics. 
It was only when all should be brought out, that he ex- 
pected the true character of the primary work.to be fully 


On the Moral Philosophy especially his heart was most 
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earnestly set?” He seemed to feel within himself the ur- 
gency of a special call, to bestow upon our literature some- 
thing more worthy of the great subject than the unscientif- 
ic systems, commonly current in this country under its 
name. As he had been lecturing upon it for years, he was 
prepared to bring his matter into a suitable form for the 
press, with very little delay ; and proposed to make a be- 
ginning with it the very week in which he was compelled — 
to take his bed, hoping to get the work out in the course 
of the ensuing summer. For months previously, the plan 
of the work had been before him in all its details, till the 
whole seemed to be brought to the most complete and sat- - 
isfactory conception, like the ideal which fills the thoughts 
of the painter or sculptor, when a true creation is about to 
be produced by either in the form of art. 

Tt may not be out of place to quote here, in regard to this 
subject, part of a letter which he wrote to me some months 
before his death from Saratoga, where he had gone for the 
benefit of his health. The extract—a translation from the 
German original—is well suited, not simply to show how 
he felt on the subject of bis proposed work, but to illus- 
trate also the general earnestness and generosity of his 
nature. 

“The most agreeable hope animates me,” he says, “that 
the goodness of the Lord will again restore me to health, 
and give me new strength, to labor in conjunction with 
yourself, my dear friend, for a great and noble object. To 
this object I wish to devote what remains of my life, that 
I may depart hence in the end as a true servant of the 
Lord. My Christian Ethics have occupied me very pleas- 
antly on my whole journey. The plan of the work lies 
now before me, the whole with all its connections and 
parts, clear and distinct, like a transparent crystal. All 
the transitions show themselves plainly ; so that if I were 
able, as a painter, to present the whole in outward picture, 
it would appear to all, not as a composition, but as a living 
organism, which being animated with asingle idea throws 
off whatever does not belong toit by its own life. The 
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thought that it has fallen to my lot, by divine direction as 
it would seem, to offer as a present to the literature of this 
country some portion of what the noble German mind has 
produced in the sphere of ideas, lifts me up and imparts to 
my being a value not previously known. In all, however, 
T never lose sight of the relation in which I have come to 
stand to you, as that in which alone my enterprises seem 
to prosper. Single and solitary no man can accomplish 
anything; only in communion with others, of kindred 
spirit with himself, can the good at which he aims be 
reached. One needs to be kept from the painful sense of 
standing alone ; a living intercourse with others, and the 
exchange of ideas, are required to give ripeness to one’s 
own thoughts. And here let me be allowed in truth and 
sincerity to say, how greatly my conversations with you 
have instructed and encouraged me, and how deeply I feel 
that our association will work to advance in the best man- 
ner the great interest to whose service we are called.” 
Referring afterwards to another point, he writes: “ It is 
manifest that the Lord is with us. If we remain true to 
him, he will not forsake either us or our important work. 
Is it his work, and are we his servants? Why then should 
we be discouraged or of weak faith ?” 

Thus ardent was he in the prosecution of the favorite 
interest of his life. Through all his sickness, he flattered 
himself with the hope of being restored to health ; not so 
much it seemed, out of any undue regard to life for its 
own sake, as because he felt that he had it in his power to 
be useful in the sphere in which he had been called to work. 
Life, he would say, appeared to him to be something un- 
speakably poor in any other view. Nor was it, as he 
thdught, with any improper reference to his own reputa- 
tion, that he was so anxious to execute the design with 
which his soul was filled. He attached a high importance 
to his work on its own account, and could not rest easily 
under the thought of its not being accomplished. The 
idea that his sickness might be unto death, instead of draw- 
ing off his mind from the task he had in hand, served only 
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to make him more anxious to get his new work ready for 
the press. When it was suggested to him, shortly before 
he took his bed, that it would be perhaps better for him to 
defer entering upon this labor for a time, his quick reply 
was: “ Why,I might die, before it was done.” It appear- 
ed that he would care less about dying, if only this object 
were reached. As it was, however, with all his wish to 
live, he declared himself ready to acquiesce in the will of 
God, if it should lead to a different result. 

Dr. Rauch was admirably qualified for the office he fill- 
ed, as an instructor of young men. His resources for the 
communication of knowledge, were unusually extensive, 
and his powers were altogether happily balanced and ad- 
justed with regard to one another. His imagination espe- 
cially was rich, and well stored with materials gatbered 
from the universe of nature and art, under its ancient as 
well as its more modern forms. Then he carried his whole 
soul into his work. The business of teaching with him, 
was any thing but mechanical or formal His nature was 
ardent, generous, enthusiastic ; and towards the young es- 
pecially, standing to him in the relation of pupils, it utter- 
ed itself with the most affectionate earnestness and vivacity. 
His whole intercourse with his students besides, was adapt- 
ed to win their confidence and engage their love. There 
was no magisterial stiffness in his manners ; but on the 
contrary the greatest freedom and urbanity. The student 
was made to feel that his preceptor was his friend, and 
could scarcely fail to reciprocate the kindness, which seem- 
ed to form the very element of the relation on his part. 
Few, itis believed, have been under Dr. Rauch’s instruc- 
tions for any time, without finding a strong sentiment. of 
love combined in their bosoms with the feeling of respect, 
toward his person. And well his students might love 
him ; for he looked upon them as his own family. 

The College altogether, it may be said, was dear to him 
as the apple of his eye. His fondest wishes and brightest 
expectations with regard to life, clustered here, as around 
their true and proper centre. His ambition coveted no 
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higher honor for this world, than that of building up Mar- 
shall College, and rendering it, by the blessing of God, an 
ornament to the State, and the glory of the Church under 
whose auspices particularly, it has been established. : 

His social qualities were of the first order. He might be 
said to have been formed constitutionally, for friendship and 
affection. Noman could be more kind and tender in the 
bosom of his own family, or more fully alive to the claims of 
domestic love. With his friends generally, he was open- 
hearted and confiding to an uncommon degree. His con- 
fidence was easily won, and where it found anything to 
rest upon soon became fulland warm. It might be said 
indeed, that he was almost too ready to place himself in 
the power of others in this way. Suspicion was not the 
habit of his soul. He had no art nor cunning ; no tact for 
diplomatic management ; no capacity for intrigue; no 
aptness for reaching his ends by circles and curves. The 
want of this talent, joined with a certain irritable quality 
of his nature, operated attimes to place him in a some- 
what unpopular light. His feelings rose too readily to the 
surface, his heart leaped too quickly, if not into his tongue, 
‘at least into his tones and looks, to allow proper gracious- 
ness always toward those with whom he found reason to be 
dissatisfied.. The want of art made him awkward at times, 
if not absolutely uncourteous, where others might show 
themselves bland and smooth. 

‘His spirit was characteristically generous and noble. 
He shrank, with a nice instinctive sensibility, from all 
that is narrow and mean, as well as from ali that might be 
considered low and gross. He could never condescend to 
graduate the value of life by any merely outward or mate- 
rial scale. Truth was more to him than gold; wisdom 
more excellent than rubies. The sense of the useful—the 
organ for calculating worldly profit and gain—was ‘less 
active with him by far, than the sense of the beautiful and 


The religious views of Dr. Rauch were eminently spirit- 
ual, In using this term, however, I do not refer so much 
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to the habit of his mind in a strictly devotional view, as to 
its sympathy with the invisible and the eternal in general. 
His orthodoxy did not rest in the dead letter ; but neither 
did it stop, where the fanciéd superior illumination of some 
who affect to despise the letter is found stopping, in mere 
intellectual speculation. This he considered .to be the 
esseuce of rationalism and neology ; and because it seemed 
to him that much of our American divinity rested upon no 
deeper ground than this, he beld it to be in principle unsafe, 
as needing only a change of circumstances to be seen vanish- 
ing ultimately into thin air. Knowledge could be real here, 
it appeared to him, only in the form of life. Faith must em- 
brace, not the notion of supernatural things simply, but the 
very power and presence of the things themselves. Reli- 
gion became for him in this view an inward commerce with 
the powers of a higher spiritual world. The invisible was 
felt to be the truly actual and real, while the outward and 
visible might be regarded as being in some sort only its 
empty shadow projected on the field of space. Innumera- 
ble analogies, adumbrations, and correspondencies, not 
obvious to common minds, seemed habitually present to 
his view, binding the universe into one sublime whole, the 
earth reflecting the heavens, and the waves of eternity 
echoing on the shores of time. There was perhaps, in this 
respect, a dash of mysticism in his constitution. But if 
such a habit be mysticism, it may be questioned whether it 
be after all so bad a thing as is sometimes imagined. Our 
philosophy and religion would both gain something prob- 
ably, if they looked less to the outward and more to the 
inward in this way. Olshausen was Dr. Rauch’s favorite’ 
commentator on the Scriptures; and he is counted com- 
monly to be somewhat mystical. But what spiritually 
healthful man would exchange the fulness of fresh breath- 
ing life with which he is here met, for the cold exegesis of 
a Grotius or a Macknight ? 

Such, in his life and general character, was the first Pres- 
ident of Marshall College. The iustitution, it was felt at 
the time, sustained an immense joss in his death. His life 
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appeared to have been altogethcr too short for his proper — 
work. Yet it can not besaid of him, that he lived in vain. 

He has left behind him a lasting monument in his work 
on Psychology. This, of course, is not without its defects, 
When can we expect to have a book on the same subject, 
that shall be ail that a just criticism may require? Some 
of its Hegelian aspects are, to say the least, a good deal 
unsatisfactory. It must be admitted too, that it is not just 
in the right form, to answer the purposes of a text book in 
the common American sense. But still, with <ll these 
concessions, we hazard nothing in pronouncing it one of 
the most important publications in its department which 
has yet appeared in this country. It was the introduction 
into our literature of a new way of looking at the science 
of the human mind, a method which was not known among 
us before. I do not mean by this, that it wasin any sense 
original or new with Dr. Rauch. He never thought of 
claiming for himself any such credit. The method has 
been common, in Germany for years ; all that he pretended 
to do, was to exhibit it underan English form, working 
into it in an independent manner, the material which he 
found at hand in different German writers. His work is 
based in this way especially on the Philosophical Anthropol- 
ogy of Daub, with a proper use at the same time of other 
recent systems. The true merit of Dr. Rauch in the case 
is, that he has given us in American shape, not a transla- 
tion or copy simply of any of these transatlantic systems, 
but a living reproduction, both in matter and form, of what 
we may call their general idea.’ In this view, his Psychol- 
ogy, when it appeared, was something new among us in 
its kind. It formed in fact a sort of epoch in this depart- 
ment of our literature. _We had nothing like it before ; 
and we have had as yet nothing to supersede it properly 
since. 

Another interesting memorial of Dr. Rauch is found in 
a volume entitled The Inner Life, which has been brought 
out lately by one of his early pupils, the Rev. Dr. Gerhart, 
now President of Franklin and Marshall College. - It con- 
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sists of seventeen discourses selected from his manuscript 
sermons, and so arranged as to exhibit to a certain extent 
_the unity and order of a common subject, answering to the 
title of the book. Written mainly for students, by one 
who was himself accustomed to think more than to de- 
claim, these discourses are of course not just of the popular 
order and kind. Some of them approach to the character 
of philosophico-theological dissertations. They are, how- 
ever, very far from being either abstract or dry. The grace 
of an inward, spiritual eloquence may be said to adorn 
them throughout. They are fresh, earnest, and full of re- 
ligious life—chaste in style, tender in sentiment, beautiful 
in description, rich in edifying and suggestive thought. 
They fairly sparkle with the gems of imagination—taking 
the faculty in its true sense, as it differs from mere fancy, 
and forms the proper soil of genius. Altogether the book 
is well suited to make us acquainted with the inward life 
of its author, reflecting as a mirror the distinguishing qual- 
ities of his mind and heart. It is especially important as 
a standing testimony to his religious character; illustrating 
the fact, as the editor of the volume tells us, “ that the first 
President of Marshall College was a decided and humble 
Christian, no less than a philosopher ; that his philosophy 
was neither ratianalism nor pantheism, neither sensational- 
ism nor transcendentalism in any false sense, but really 
Christian ; and that the impulse and peculiar character 
which the institution received from him in the beginning, 
was not hostile or prejudicial, as some have alleged, to 
sound Christian ideas, but subservient and favorable to the 
progress of orthodox scientific theology and true practical 
religion.” 

Still more effectually in some sense the life of Dr. Rauch 
may be regarded as continuing itself in the history of Mar- 
shall College, and in the suvcessive classes of students who 
have gone forth from it year after year, bearing along with 
them more or less of its spirit into the world. For it is 
very certain, that the soul and genius of the man, his ideal 
presence we may say, wrought powerfully on the character 
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of the institution, during the whole period of its continu- 
ance in Mercersburg. His ideas went largely to form the 
reigning tone of its instructions, and also to determine 
their general direction. His name became a precious lega- 
ey for the College—more highly appreciated after his death 
than it had been during his life—inspiring those who had 
the care of it with large and generous views, and at the 
same time drawing respect to it from abroad. It served 
as a sort of rallying standard for the academical pride and 
self-respect of the students. His very grave appeared to 
hallow the ground to which it belonged ; making it sacred 
to literature under its best form, and in its lonely retire- 
ment—a spot for musing meditation, the close of many a 
summer evening’s walk—breathing as it were an atmos- 
phere around it, that made its memory blessed. 

The remains now before us, form thus, as we may all see, 
a most important part of the College itself—one of its chief 
historical treasures indeed, more valuable than any other 
portion of its literary apparatas—which ought of right to 
accompany it in its removal to this place. Without them, 
the transfer could never be altogether final and complete. 
Without them, the affections of its alumni could never go 
wholly after it, so as to settle with full home-like feeling 
in its new. connections and relations. They would con- 
tinue to linger still with fond recollection around his mon- 
ument at Mercersburg, as though half the glory of the old 
institution lay buried there with his slumbering dust. It 
was a debt due to Franklin and Marshall College, then, 
to complete at this time the act of consolidation out of 
which it has grown, by bringing the contents of that hon- 
ored grave to Lancaster; that being solemnly committed 
here to a new tomb, and crowned with new marble, they 
might be outwardly and openly joined henceforward with 
the living history of the College in its new form. Let the 
city of Lancaster welcome these illustrious remains. They 
will be an ornament to her cemetery, a jewel in the coronet 
of her future fame. Especially let the friends of Franklin 
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and Marshall College, its Board of Trustees, its Faculty, 
its Students, take home to themselves with new honor and 
affection the memory of, the man, whose bones are placed 
_ this day as a precious legacy in their hands ; and whose 

grave is to be for them from this time forward their own 
visible and solemn pledge, may we not say, that they will 
show themselves true and faithful to the interests of learn- 
ing, which have been consigned to them in such honorable 
conjunction as a great public trust. The best wish we can 
utter in behalf of the institution is, that it may never cease 
to be known as worthy of the name, and true to the spirit, 
of its first President, Frederick Augustus Rauch. 





Agr, X.—RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Lectures oN Merapnysics AnD Loaic. By Sir William Hamil- 
ton, eager Prof. of Logic and Metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Edited by the Rev. 1. L. M B. 
D., Oxford, and Veitch, Edinburgh. In2vols. Vol. I. 
Metaphysics. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1859. 


This stately volume of 738 , is probably the largest meta- 
om work ever printed in this country. Its appearance is 
alike creditable to the enterprise of the ers and the taste 


of the American who, with all ei practical and utili- 
tarian bayge  oe hecac cis to the abstrusest. questions of phi- 
pone vy These constitute the first ion of the Bi- 
enn 
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to them in variety and comprehensiveness of learning, ranging 
over ancient Greek and Roman, patristic, scholastic, British, 
French and German schools of speculative science, and com- 
manding them with such facility and ease that we are almost 
to subscribe to the judgment of his enthusiastic Amer- 
admirer and critic, Mr. Samuel Tyler: “There seems to 
be not even a random thought of any value, which has been 
dropped along any, even obscure, path of mental activity, in 
any age’or country, that his diligence has not recovered, his 
eagnclty appreciated, and his judgment husbanded in the stores 
of his knowledge.” y a 


Tue Lire or Joun Mitton : narrated in connection with the 
3 ecclesiastical, and literary History of histime. By 
vid Masson, M. A,, Prof. of Eng. Liter. in University Gol- 
lege, London. Vol. I 1608-1639. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 1859. 


Unquestionably by far the best work ever written on Miltop, 
which promises, when completed in two more volumes, to, 
throw all its predecessors far in the shade. We have indeed a 
large number of introductory memoirs to some editions of the 
poet’s works, or essays on his character and merits. But Prof. 
Masson purposes to give a full and elaborate biography of Mil- 
ton from the cotemporary sources. He views him under all his 
aspects as a man, a scholar, a Christian, a Puritan, a states- 
man, as well as a poet, and always in connection with the gen- 
eral movements of his age-and country, so as to reflect in his 
life, at the same time, the history of Eifgland during one of its 
richest and most ae periods, embracing the sixteen 
oa of James I., the whole reign of Charles I., the interval of 
e Commonwealth and the Protectorate, and the first fourteen 
years of the Restoration under Charles II. The first volum 
consisting of 658 large pages, and adorned with two beauti 
portraits of Milton, the boy of ten, and the youth of twenty- 
one—extends only from 1606 to 1639, and accompanies Milton 
from his birth to the school house, the University of Cambridge, 
through his early literary and_ poetical labors, with a full re- 
view of the literary, ecclesias and political apres and an- 
ieeotents of land at the approaching storm of the Puritan 


olution, and through his continental journey extending to 
Rore and Naples, It is the period of his education and 

ms. The second yolume is to embrace the middle period of 
his life from 1640 to 1660, i, e. from the beginning of the Civil 
Fives tn Che Rostcantion, Sting PAA Hee Ee SEOian eee 
ly his polemical activity as a prose-wriler. The third volume 
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will be devoted to the last from 1661 to 1674, the pe- 
riod of his later muse and the publication of “ Paradise Lost.” 
We await with much interest the conclusion of so elaborate 
and able a work, which, while doing full justice to the immor- 
tal author of the sublimest Christian epic ever written, next to 
Dante’s “ Divina Comedia,” bids fair to be at the same time an 
enduring monument of fame to the biographer. The saying 
attributed to wn eee ee that a rib of 
would have sufticed to produce a Milton, and a rib of Milton all 
the poets that have succeeded him, is unjust both to Milton and 
his successors. But Milton is undoubtedly the greatest poet 
which the English race, so prolific in pony ever produced, 
with the exception of him 


“on whose forehead climb 
The crowns of the world! oh, eyes sublime, 
With tears and laughter for all time!” 


In one most important res Milton is even above the won- 
derful swan of Avon: he drew his inspirations not from man 
and nature only, but from the Bible; he devoted his muse to 
the Saviour ; he walked, though blind, like Homer, among the 
flowers of Paradise; he ventured into the councils of heaven ; he 
conveyed his sublime thoughts in the cathedral music of wor- 
ship, and stands forth a representative of the sacred harmon 
between poetry and religion—an incalculable blessing for a 
generations. — 


Mosaics. By the author of “Salad for the Solitary,” etc. 
New York: Charles Scribner, 124 Grand Street. London: 
Richard Bentley. 1859. 


A curious title for a curious book, gotten up in curious sty, 
with an ornamental mosaic title- It is something in the 
order of Burton’s “ Anatomy of y,” or of the elder 
D’ Israel’s “Curiosities of Li heat) uet of choice flow- 
ers plucked from many a en, ancient oem of e 
latitude and longitude, with the appropriate inscription: “We 
have been at a qréat thet of laaigengel unit have stele elt 
scraps.” It is a heterogeneous collection prea ad Pgs 
pleasant passages, smart sayings, suggestive ints, 8 
thoughts, and occasional memoranda of much miscellaneous 


reading, under the Ngee APR 
thor-Craft ;” “ Youth gp 7 Fei kg reed Divine ;” 
“The Witchery of Wit ;” “Single Bleeds “eee of 
or tee The ign oe oe Tocca, he ue 
of Music ;” Pathe Krak 


(Mr. Fr. benders) has odin are a 
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“Some odds andends, . 
With homely truths, too trite to be sublime; 
And many a moral scattered here and there— 
Not very new, nor yet the worse for wear.” 


The religious element is not wanting in this miscellaneous 
volume. ‘Take the following beautiful tribute to the good old 
book of-books : ; 

“ Prince and peasant of every land have been delighted students of its sa- 
cred The obligations of the worid to the Bible are beyond all enumer- 
ation: has derived its highest truths, and legislation has founded 
its judiciai alike from its divine ethics; for its lessens are not only the 
essence of pure religion, but the truest morals and the Lacan Lm sa of po 
litical economy. It is the theme of universal appeal—no work being so re. 
quently quoted or referred to. It sustained Origen’s scholarship, onl Chrys- 
ostom’s golden rhetoric. It gave life-to the revival of letters, and Dante and 
Petrarch revelled in its . It roused the intrepidity of the lion-hearted 
Luther, shed supernal grandeur over Milton’s hty d, and soothed the 
sadness of Cowper's. t is the oy ont charta of the world’s liberties, and 
formed the glorious panoply of the heroes of civil and religious rights, and 
has in great part revolutionized the face of the world.” 

Altogether we can commend this book of literary mosaic to 
all authors and men of lite taste who wish to spend a few 
leisure hours profitably as well as pleasantly. They will not 
be disappointed. 

P. 8. 


Tae Art or Exrempore Speakine. Hints for the pulpit, the 
senate, andthe bar. By M. Bautain, Vicar-General and Pro- 
fessor atthe Sorbonne. With additions by a Member of the 
New York Bar. New York: Charles Scribner, 124 Grand 
Street. 1859. 


This is the first and only book we have seen on the subject of 
8 ing, i. e., speaking from the inspiration of the 

moment before a fied auditory on a particular occasion, on 
a given subject, without notes and without formal preparation 
ht and arrangement of phrases, yet from the fullness 

of a well stored mind and earnest heart. The author calls this 
mode of eloquence “a kind of child-bearing in public,” of which 
the speaker feels all the effort and all the pain, and in which 
he is assisted by all the voy of the hearers, who witness 
with lively interest this r of mental life, and receive with 

ban of thought. mi 
Quintilian, otherwise a good authority on matters of 

quence, is hardly correct in saying: Fiunt ordtores, nascuntur 
poetae, which means that genius is a gift of nature, while 
the oratorical power may be acquired by industry. We believe 
that orators are born as well as poets; but ni | nor 
orators are born as full grown men, but as little infants, requir- 
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ing nursing and training, study! and exercise. All men can 
speak as vetenal beings ; for speech is the natural utterance 
or embodiment of reason, the most e ive revelation of 
thought. But few men are eloquent. ae tf 
besides the physical qualities of voice and action, certain men 
endowments .and aptitudes, such as an instinct which 
man to speak, as a bird to sing; a lively sensibility and imagi- 
nation, good and strong sense, a communicative disposition and 
a goodly degree of courage which does not shrink from an.au- 
dience. But these endowments must be drawn out and culti- 
vated by education and practical bys Orr Even an extem- 
ised discourse, to be good and e 2 fad yew ge a pre- 
imi of thought and a mind well stored with use- 
ful knowledge and disciplined to healthy and vigorous action. 
It is true, that a mere —- or passion suddenly roused in a 
naturally ony, | and excitable mind may burst forth in an el- 
oquent strain of words, like a volcano seattering around burn- 
ing lava, or a cloud discharging thunder and lightning. Hence 
the eloquence of some Indian chiefs and other sav: But 
these are rare exceptions; and the same minds would produce 
far greater and more salutary effects if they were properly . 
trained and turned into the path of regular and healthy action. - 
Hence, a book, like the one before us, is by no means super- 
fluous. It abounds in fine observations and useful suggestions 
and hints, drawn from long study and experience, on the art, 
so useful and necessary especially in a free and republican coun- 


try like ours, of extempore ing from the it, at the 
bar, and in the legislative ha. Ts omens y that 
clearness, directness, freshness and vivacity of style so char- 
acteristic of good French writers, without their bombast and 
declamatory smoke. There runs through it, moreover, a sound 


moral tone. The author advises every public er or lec- 
turer to retire before the delivery. ‘You should take 


s 


within the depth of yourself, as ina sanctuary where the 
mighty has deigned to manifest Himself, since your object in 
speaking is but to announce the truth, and the Almighty is 
itself” (p. 219). He of the sensation of a 
, who the full weight of responsibility before God 
him,” (he exys p. S91) “who experiencts no fear’ beftire apeul 
) © 8a . sow. y no 4 

ing in public! t hoe him to be unconscious of the im 
tance of the function which he is about to ee he 
does not understand what truth is, whose apostle he himeelf 
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selves been eloquent, know. how much they have owed to the 
iration of the moment, and to that mysterious power which 
gives it. It is & man may have sometimes 
this above, rendering him superior to 
himself, that he dreads being reduced to his own strength in 
that critical situation, and so to prove beneath the task which 
he has to coin soll Prof. Bautain is a Roman Catholic and 
a priest, but without nF ee gy te He confines himself 
to the general Christian element. Every protestant minister 
will do-well to follow his excellent advice on page 228 : . 


“Qh, you who have taken the Lord for your inheritance, and who prefer 
the light and service of heaven-o all the Ponors and all the works on earth, 
—you, particularly, who are called to the Apostleship, and who glow with the 
desire to announce to men the word of God! remember that here, more than 
anywhere else, virtue consists in disinterestedness, and power in abnegation 
of self Endeavor to sée in the triumphs of eloquence, if they be 
yom oup thing cnly,—the ery of God. If you have the the 
souls of others, seek one only,—to bring them, or b them back, to 
God. For this end repress, stifte within your heart, the natural movements 


Tus Lire or Gznrran H. Hayetocn. By J. T. Headley. New 
York : Charles Scribner, 124 Grand Street. 


This professes to be, and for all we know, is in fact the first 


dian rebellion, made known-to the world also his virtue and 
records deeds of heroism than 

those performed by Havelock and his little band at Cawnpore 
against the overwh ing forces of devils in ha- 

shape, who dared to outrage and butcher innocent Chris- 
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HermenevTicaL Manvat: or Introduction to the Exegeticat 
Study of the Scriptures of the New Testament. By 
F irn, D. D., Prineipal and Prof. of Div. in the Free 
Church Coll., Glasgow. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co., 
No. 40 N. Sixth St. 1859. 


Ernesti’s Hermeneutics is too short and unsatisfactory; Sei- 
ler’s more elaborate work has been translated in England, but 
never republished in this country ; Cellerier’s Manuel d’ Her} 
ee exists only in French ; McClelland’s book on the 
same subject is exhausted and will not be ropnblighed, as I 
learned some time ago from the author. For this reason the 
present work of the author of the “ typol of Scripture,” a 
reprint from the Scotch edition, will be welcome as a guide to 
P and students of Theological Seminaries, But while 
t meets a want, it is not exactly what we could wish it to be. 
It is confined to the N. T. only ; it lacks the critical apparatus 
and literary references so desirable in a text book, and it is 
prolix and diffuse rather than condensed and suggestive. Still 
it is an instructive and useful book, animated by a good spirit, 
and gotten up in decent and substantial style. =| — 


Tae New Enoianp Tueocracy. A History of the Co - 
tionalists in New England to the Revivals of 1760. “By i. 
F. Uhden, with a Preface by the late Dr. Neander. Trans- 
lated from the Second German edition by H. C. Conant, 
Boston : Gould & Lincoln. 1859. 


Mr. Uhden, a pupil of Neander, and an old friend of can 
better prepare material for a book than write a book. He re- 


book (which never through a second edition, the title 
merely changed) was one of the first attempts. to- 
New Christianity before: the mind of Germany. 
in twice, and bei sever- 
al Amorican * en then ing in Berlin. But to do: 


this work , would a much larger range of 
sources than he had access to, and a protracted residence in 
New England, where alone a great of the material can be 
found, together with a living commentary upon it. Puritanism, 
as developed in America, and more particularly in New 

land, from the landing of the m Fathers in 1620 down 
the present time, is yet waiting for a historian. 


P. 8. 
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Tue Pionzer Bisnorp: or the Life and Times of Francis As- 
bury, By W. B. Strickland. With an Introduction by Na- 
than Bangs, D. D., Third Thousand. New York: Publ. by 
Carlton & Porter. 1859. 


A popular contribution to the early history of Methodism in 
America, of which Asbury was a pioneer bishop. He was 
born in 1745 near Birmingham, England, early joined the Wes- 
leyan movement, was licensed to preach at the 5 seventeen, 
sent as missionary to the American colonies at his own request 
in 1771, ordained superintendent and bishop in 1784 together 
with Dr. Coke, travelled extensively through old and new set- 
tlements, preached, distributed Bibles and tracts, founded con- 
gations and Sabbath schools, performed a great deal of self- 
enying labor and contributed as much as any man to the 
growth of Methodism in America, which since has become one 
of the leading denominations of this western world. He was 
for a number of years associated with Otterbein, a German Re- 
formed minister and subsequently the founder of the religious 
society of the United Brethren. Of this connection, however, 
we find no information in the book before us. Asbury was un- 
married in order to fulfil the more effectually his duties as an 
itinerant evangelist bishop. ‘ Among the duties imposed upon 
me,” he says, “ by my office was that of traveling extensively, 
and I could hardly expect to find a woman with grace enough 
to enable her to live but one week out of the fifty-two with her 
husband ; besides, what right has any man to take advantage 
of the affections of a woman, make her his wife, and by volun- 
tary absence subvert the whole order and economy cf the mar- 
riage state by separating those whom neither » nature, or 
the requirements of civil society it long to be put asunder. 
It 1s neither just nor generous. I may add to this, that I had 
but little money (—hi — 4 was sixty-four dollars—) and 
with this little I administered to the necessities of a beloved 
mother till I was fifty-seven. If I have done wrong, I hope 
God and the sex will forgive me. It is my duty now to be- 
stow the pittance I have to spare upon the widows and father- 
less girls and poor married men.” He carried with him in his 
sad ebage, a Hebrew Bible, a Greek Testament, and the Meth- 
odist of Discipline. NN ge to the very 
last, he died in 1816 at Fredericks , Va., ami oe 
of the 21st chapter of Revelations. 8 remains were remov: 
to Baltimore, where a monument is to be erected to his memo- 
ry by the Baltimore Conference. 


P. 8. 
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Axnsrokuta oder Sonnenaufgang zwischen den Wendekreisen. 
Aus dem Englischen. Mit einer me von Dr. W. Hoff- 
mon, Berlin: Wiegandt & Grieben. 1859. 


A very interesting and valuable contribution to the aT of 
missions in the interior of that mysterious continent which is 
now gradually opening to the eyes and enterprise of Christian 
Europe and America. We have here an account of one of the 
most remarkable and promising Protestant missions in the land 
of Yoruba in the tropical regions of Africa, translated in great 
part from English sources, and continued to the present time 
with an instructive and well written introduction by Dr. Hoff- 
man, now court preacher and general superintendent of Berlin, 
but formerly for twelve ‘years the principal of the Missionary 
Institute of Basel, where he made himself thoroughly master of 
the entire past history, present condition and future p 

of Protestant missions. If room would permit, we would trans- 
late a few pages of the jntrodaction and discuss his views on 
the African slave trade, which the laws of the civilized world, 
and ours among the rest, have long ago declared piracy and as- 
signed to infamy, but which nevertheless—incredibile dictu— 
threatens to become a serious nee estion in this land of 
freedom, pro; and ight. There isa in the 
South aided by contemptible dough faces in the North, which 
worship King Cotton and is ready to bring him any sac- 
rifice. But they will only disgrace themselves in the — of 
the civilized world and prepare the way for their utter defeat. 
The book is gotten up in wor style and will probably be fol- 


luwed by similar monographs on the most successful Protestant 
missions. 

P. 8. 
Summer Picrures: From Co n to Venice. By Henry 


M. Field. New York: Sheldon & Company. 1859. 


We have followed the author with lively interest on his recent 
summer excursion to England, France, Holland, Denmark and 
Austria, to the Bridge of Sighs in the dream-like city of the sea, 
the cathedral of Milan and the battle field of Novs over 


scenes which are still fresh inour memory from a similar, 
moreextended tour. It is delightful to revisit so many countries 
and es in a few hours and to com notes with an intelli- 
rey fellow traveler and sympathizing friend. Mr. Field, the ed- 
or of the New York Evangelist, is an amiable Christian gentle- 
manof fine taste, close observation, genial spirit and considerable 
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wer of appreciating foreign countries and national peculiari- 
fies, We leary with his views on the English, the 
Dutch, the Danes, the home-life of France, and all he says about 
the beautiful and lovely type of character growing out ofa 
union of the natural charm and grace of French manners with 
the solid strength and éarnestness of Christian principle. But 
had he had equal facilities to be introduced to the family life 
in Germany, as he was in Paris with the very best of compan- 


ions, to whom the book ts so tastefully and ap iately dedi- 
eated, he would have formed a far superior sak ot Garman char- 


acter than is presented to us in the following amusing passage ~ 
on page 177. 

“There is only one thing in German manners which I can 
not get along with, and that is the universal habit of smoking. 
The whole German race seems to live in an atmosphere of 
smoke and beer. Germany is theland of pipesand mugs. All 
classes of people, from the highest to the lowest, smoke and 
drink, and drink and smoke. They smoke at all times and in 
all places, in the house and by the way, in public gardens, and 
in railway carriages, when they lie down and when they rise up. 
They smoke before breakfast, and smoke after dinner. Morn- 
ing, noon and night, smoke, smoke, smoke. Indeed I believe 
a German’s idea of heaven isa place where every man is provi- 
ded with a huge meerchaum, with which, extended before him, 
he sits in repose, his spirit absorbed in dreams, while perpetual 
wreaths float around his head, the symbol of eternal beatitude. 
If it be so that this is the German’s heaven, I desire to enter 
some other department in the celestial mansions, marked like 
the ladies railway carriages, Fiir Nichtraucher.”’ 


I appreciate Mr. Field’s aversion to the mug and the pipe 
(reserving only an occasional cigar in the study) ; but he must 
permit us to say that his description is about as just as if we 
were to describe the American idea of heaven as consisting in 
plenty of dollars and whiskey on the Northern, and plenty of 
niggers and tobacco chewing on the Southern side. . Field 
knows very well, that the Germans do a t many other and 
better things than smoke and drink But unfortunately he 
got to Berlin at the et ee season of the year, when its 
chief attraction, the U ity is cb and all the literary 
celebrities are scattered abroad, and this disappointment seems 
to have somewhat interrupted his genial and. pig, bs sar 


His waar of Vienna, and of Venice, 
and battle-field of the Austrians Sardinians in 1848 and 
1849, with his remarks on these. antagonistic nations and their 
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litical prospects. are Groreting ing and just and will be read 
erith double interest, at @ present sapaonken crisis, when 
events of far reac importance are transpiring on those fer- 
tile and beautiful plains, which ne traveler can visit without 
mingled feelings of delight and pain, according as he looks more 
into the past or the present, the enchanting ties of nature 
and art, or the discontented and unsettled condition of the peo- 
ple groaning under a strong but hated foreign government. - 
P. 8. 


SprrITuAL RECIPROCITY BETWEEN Pastor AND Fiock:: A sermon 

by Edward D. Yeomans on his installment as Pastor of the 

ourth Presbyterian church, Trenton, N. J.—Rom. 1: 11, 
12.—Published by the Congregation. 1859. 


We notice this chaste discourse for its deep, spiritpal—not 
spiritualistic—view of the Church. 

The Church is one living body, in which there are “many 
members.” Ministers live in the common life of the whole 
body. They and the people share the “one Spirit.” In a con- 
gregation both have their tive, equally important offices; 
and the pastor’s ministry edifies the people, only as the jas a 
do their part to edify themselves and the pastor. In Public 
Worship, which is the act of the whole congregation, he prays 
with them and they pray with him. He puts the word of con- 
fession, of thanksgiving and of adoration into their mouths be- 
fore God. In Public Testeestion he speaks to the ple in 
the name of the Lord, and the people receive the truth in faith. 
In the care of souls he represents the Great. Shepherd in his 
personal friendly communion with his flock, and the flock re- 
sponds in a hearty recognition of this his office, touching and 
warming him by the prompt expression of their wants. Thus. 
in every department of duty there is a reciprocity of offices be- 
tween pastor and people ; and the office of the people, though 
oe on t, is no less real, necessary afd important than 
that 5 

These are the leading views. The ——— that will 


unfold the idea of the reci offices of pastor and people 
into harmonious, living , will never need a religious ex- 
citement, or what is commonly called an ext i out- 
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We have received other new works from their respective au- 
thors or publishers. But having had no time to examine them, 
we can only give their titles : 


Tue IwmorratiTy oF THE Sout and the Frnat Conprrion or 
rue WicKkep carefully considered. By Robert W. Landis. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. 1859. : 

Preasant Paruways.; or Persuasives to Early Piety. By 
Daniel Wise. New York. Carlton & Porter. 1859. 


A Treatise on THeEtsm, and on the Mopgern Sxepricat Turo- 
nies. By Francis Wharton, Prof.in Kenyon Coll.,O. Phil- 
adelphia : Lippencott & Co. 1859. 





